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The institution of marriage, 
like all Christian institutions, has 
its critics who complain of it 
because it appeals to a possessive 
insiinct in man and woman. A 
possessive instinct—what a curi- 
ous notion, if you come to think 
of it! Surely it is the precise 
opposite of truth. The whole 
idea of Christian marriage is not 
taking something into your pos- 
session, but giving something— 
rather, giving everything, giving 
yourself. Matrimony is a deed of 
gift on both sides; it is a con- 
tract, not because each is so eager 
to bind the other, but because 
both are so eager to bind them- 
selves. They plight themselves 
till death, not because that is the 
least assurance either would be 
content to accept, but because that 
is the least assurance either would 


Wedding Oration 


By RonaLp Knox 
Condensed from The Tablet 


be content to give. True love 
seeks to externalize itself, and 
to eternalize itself, by transform- 
ing a mood of the affections into 
a fixed purpose of the will. 

That is why marriage is the 
type of a spiritual mystery—the 
love of Christ for the Church. 
Our Lord gained nothing for 
Himself when He came to redeem 
us; His love gave, expressed it- 
self in sacrifice; and that is the 
love which He asks of us in re- 
turn, a love which detaches itself 
from all hope of favor or reward. 

When man and woman wed, 
they form a new community; a 
little community of two. This 
little community of two has a 
common welfare that demands 
small sacrifices, small allowances, 
small acts of consideration on 
either part, if it is to be that 


(Spoken at the Wedding of the Duke of Norfolk to the Hon. Lavinia Strutt at 
Brompton Oratory, London, Jan. 27, 1936.) 
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perfect unit which God means it 
to be. There is a price to pay; 
there is a surrender. Can two 
walk together, except they be 
agreed—two who are setting 
their feet on a life’s journey, with 
no parting of the ways? Who is 
sufficient for these things? 
We would not trust you, you 
would not trust yourselves or 
each other over this solemn act 
of surrender, if you had not a 
talisman to protect you as you 
set your feet on the road of 
married life. You have such a 
talisman, and its name is love. 
“Love” says the Imitation of 
Christ “makes light all burdens, 
and bears equably all that is un- 


equal ; it is not weighed down by 
the weight it carries, but makes 
all that is bitter sweet and dainty 
to the taste.” Such is divine 
Love; and such, too, human love 
should be. Should be—but what 
if it should fade? 

Lest it should fade; lest the 
power of the talisman should 
weaken with the years, Christian 
marriage supernaturalizes love 
itself. When our Blessed Lord 
graced with His Divine Presence 
a neighbour’s wedding feast, He 
turned water into wine. That is 
what He does in this sacrament of 
matrimony; He turns the weak 
water of human love into the 
strong wine of divine charity. 





Kosciusko, A Benevolent Hero 


It is pleasant to know of the secret benefactions of the great. Kosciusko, 
the hero of Poland, was one of those who “do good by stealth and blush to find 
it fame.” Once he wished to send some bottles of wine to a friend; and, afraid 
that his servant would tamper with it on the way, he secured the services of a 
trustworthy young man named Keltner, to whom he tendered the use of his own 


horse. 


Keltner promptly set out upon his errand, which he executed with precision. 
On his return he presented himself before Kosciusko. 


“How did you get along?” inquired the hero. 


“Fairly, General,” said Keltner; “but the next time I borrow your horse, 
I hope you will lend me your purse at the same time.” 


The General seemed puzzled at the remark, and asked: 
“Why so?” 


“Well, you see, there were ever so many poor people along the road; and 
the moment that horse saw one of them extend his hand and take off his hat, 
he stopped and wouldn’t go another step until I had pretended to give the 


beggar something.” pret Sr 
ve Maria— 











TheNaturalLaw,WagesandRecovery 


By WILLIAM F.OBERING 


Condensed from The Modern Schoolman 


There existed, even in the 
times of our recent prosperity, a 
grave and dangerous wage prob- 
lem, which has become even more 
acute in the present day. It is an 
economic problem; but first and 
foremost, it is a moral problem. 

The appeal to the freedom of 
contract, as justifying any wage- 
scale, is fallacious. That freedom 
is often merely apparent. As Jus- 
tice Maxey of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania wrote in a dis- 
senting opinion, “a husband and 
father who is threatened with 
idleness, unless he signs an agree- 
ment not to join a union, has 
about as much ‘freedom of con- 
tract’ as has a shipwrecked sailor 
who is bartering for a seat in the 
only life-boat in sight.” 

Wages and other elements in 
the economic life of man are sub- 
ject to the natural moral law, and 
to the civil law as well, and a 
satisfactory Minimum Wage 
Law, with teeth in it, would ef- 
fectively prevent the economic 
law of supply and demand from 
grinding the lives of men into 
blood-money for their exploiters. 
Laws of the state, enforcing the 


demands of the natural law in 
the economic relations of its citi- 
zens, are just as necessary as are 
its laws imposing respect for hu- 
man life and physical property. 

Now what is the worth of hu- 
man labor? Shall we measure it 
by the value of the commodity it 
produces? That would be to let 
the sales price determine the cost 
of production, and hence to in- 
vert the natural order of things. 
The commodity is worth at least 
the value of the human labor in- 
corporated in it. To deny this 
would be to subordinate man to 
production, to make him the slave 
of either entrepreneur or consu- 
mer, the “animated instrument” 
of Greek philosophy, born to la- 
bor and to sweat in the interests 
of another. 

The principle of a minimum 
just wage was formulated with 
classic precision by Leo XIII: 

“The preservation of life is the 
bounden duty of each and all, and 
to fail therein is a crime. It fol- 
lows that each one has a right to 
procure what is required in order 
to live ; and the poor man can pro- 
cure it in no other way than by 


Saint Louis U., Saint Louis, Mo. Jan., 1937. 
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work and wages. Let it be grant- 
ed, then, that as a rule workmen 
and employer should make agree- 
ments as to wages; nevertheless 
there is a dictate of nature more 
ancient than any bargain between 
man and man, that the remunera- 
tion must be enough to support 
the wage earner in reasonable and 
frugal comfort. If through neces- 
sity or fear of a worse evil, the 
worker accepts harder conditions, 
because the contractor will give 
him no better, he is a victim of 
force and injustice.” 

“No human law,” writes Leo 
XIII, “can abolish the natural 
and primitive right of marriage, 
which gives us the family, ante- 
rior to the State, with rights and 
duties of its own independent of 
the commonwealth.” In the fam- 
ily, he continues, “it is a most 
sacred law of nature that a father 
must provide food and all neces- 
sities for those whom he has be- 
gotten.” From this principle the 
Pope of the Workingman deduc- 
ed the right of private property 
vested in the father. To conclude 
that the father has a natural right 
in minimum justice is merely put- 
ting the same deduction in other 
words. 

Pius XI explicitly demands a 
living family wage, stigmatizing 
its denial as “a grave injustice”, 
which “is placed among the great- 





March 


est sins by Holy Writ.” He 
writes : 

“Wealth, therefore, which is 
constantly being augmented by 
social and economic progress, 
must be so distributed among the 
various individuals and classes of 
society that the common good of 
all... be thereby promoted... 
Every effort, therefore, must be 
made that at least in the future a 
just share only of the fruits of 
production be permitted to ac- 
cumulate in the hands of the 
wealthy, and that an ample suffi- 
ciency be supplied to the working 
men .. . that by thrift they may 
increase their possessions, and by 
the prudent management’ of the 
same be enabled to bear the fam- 
ily burden with greater ease and 
security.” 

This program, the Pontiff con- 
tinues, cannot be realized, unless 
the wage-earner by skill and 
thrift acquires “a certain moder- 
ate ownership,” which he can do 
only through an adequate wage. 
He concludes that “the wage paid 
to the workingman must be suffi- 
cient for the support of himself 
and his family,” while child labor 
and the labor of the mother, re- 
sorted to in order to eke out the 
scanty wages of the father, are 
condemned as intolerable abuses. 


The living wage must come as 
a first charge on industrial in- 
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come. For the right of the work- 
er to a living family wage takes 
precedence over the right of the 
capitalist to interest on his bond, 
or of the entrepreneur to his 
profits. For in the case of the 
worker, there is question of the 
fundamental right to life, which 
must prevail over the right to in- 
terest on a bond or over any 
other mere property. 

It is urged that industry cannot 
pay a living family wage to the 
workers and survive. If this 
were true, the conclusion would 
be, not that men should go on 
slaving for less than a living fam- 
ily wage in order to keep a mori- 
bund industry alive, but that the 
industry itself should be scrapped. 
For man does not exist to main- 
tain industry; industry is not a 
Moloch to which man must be 
sacrificed. However, the very in- 
equitable distribution of wealth 
and income in our country cre- 
ates more than a presumption that 
industry can support such a 
wage. According to the Federal 
Trade Commission report of 
1926, one per cent of our people 
owned fifty-nine percent of the 
national wealth, and thirteen per 
cent of the people owned more 
than ninety per cent of the wealth 
of the country. According to the 
statistics of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, the income of 36,000 fam- 


ilies at the top of the scale was 
approximately the same aggre- 
gate amount as that of 11,653,000 
families at the bottom of the scale. 
Until a far more equitable distrib- 
ution of wealth and income be 
initiated, it is futile to urge that 
industry cannot support a living 
family wage for the normal adult 
worker. 

Industry can and must support 
such a wage, if it is not to issue 
in economic ruin and in social 
and political disaster. The very 
raison d’etre for industry is to 
provide men with the necessities 
of life. If the human producer or 
consumer fail, industry comes to 
a standstill. This, precisely, is 
what happened throughout the 
world in our present depression. 
The favored few took, and are 
taking, more than their due share 
of the fruits of production, which 
has diminished in consequence in 
alarming proportions. The 160,- 
000 families in this country, who 
(1929) had incomes of $25,000 or 
more, even though they satisfied 
every freakish desire to the point 
of satiety, could not keep our 
vast machinery of production in 
motion, when, at the other end of 
the scale there were 11,653,000 
families who, with incomes of 
less than 1,500, could not provide 
themselves with the necessities of 
life. After 1929 industry crack- 
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ed when, through greed, it des- 
troyed the purchasing power of 
its market by denying the worker 
an adequate wage. As M. Lucien 
Romier has observed: 

“Tf these industrialists had ob- 
served the moral law and said, 
‘we shall take for ourselves the 
half of these increased profits, 
and pass on the other half to the 
consumer’, the crisis would never 
have happened.” 

Where the French industrialist 
would have his confreres insure 
a more just distribution of the 
fruits of industry by according 
lower prices to the consumer, the 
American would prefer to reach 
the same objective by having our 
industrialists grant their employ- 
ees a wage adequate to take up 
the product of industry and thus 
keep it going. 

Pius XI formulated not only a 
demand of the moral order, but a 
fundamental of sound economics, 
when he wrote that, if it is not 
always feasible to pay a family 
living wage, social justice de- 
mands that reforms be introduced 
without delay, which will guaran- 
tee every adult workman just 
such a wage. If the inability 
to pay this wage were general 
it would be an evident sign that 
there is something wrong in the 
economic Denmark, and it would 
be the duty of the State and of 


every citizen, in the measure of 
his influence, to remedy the sit- 
uation. If the inability is peculiar 
to an industry or enterprise, by 
what right, we may ask, do the 
responsible industrialists exploit 
their capital at the expense of 
their workers? They would seek 
another field of economic endeav- 
or if, even while denying their 
workers the minimum wage due 
them, they did not receive a suit- 
able return on their investment. 
Let them take the same decision 
sooner, and cease to be the social 
parasites they are. Our gentle 
jester, Will Rogers, once said 
that the bankers were the first to 
go on the dole. He wronged even 
the ‘“money-changers” among 
them. Our industrialists have 
been on an unofficial dole for 
years. Not only during the de- 
pression, but even in prosperous 
times, they have practically forc- 
ed public and private relief agen- 
cies “to piece out the inadequate 
wages” they paid to millions of 
their workers. 

If Capital and Industry, like 
the Bourbons, can learn nothing 
and forget nothing, both will be 
strangled by a noose of their own 
selfish weaving. But before the 
people put their necks into this 
noose of greed they will rise in the 
madness born of despair, provok- 
ed by the senseless insurrection of 
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their leaders against the funda- 
mental laws of morals and econ- 
omics. This warning has been 
given by Pius XI. Speaking of a 
family living wage, the Pontiff 
emphasizes the evident peril to 
public security, to the welfare and 
life of civil socicty, when men 
are reduced to that condition of 
desperation that, “having nothing 
which they fear to lose, they are 
emboldened to hope for chance 
advantage from the upheaval of 
the State and of established or- 


der.” Treating of the principles 
governing a just distribution of 
property, he says: “Unless se- 
rious attempts be made, with all 
energy and without delay, to put 
them into practice, let nobody 
persuade himself that the peace 
and tranquillity of human society 
can be effectively defended 
against the forces of Revolution.” 
A family living wage, therefore, 
is a minimum just wage, an econ- 
omic possibility, and an economic, 
social and political necessity. 








ON AMERICANS 


“T like them (Americans) because even the modern thing called 
industrialism has not entirely destroyed in them the very ancient thing 
called democracy. I like them because they have a respect for work 
which really curbs the human tendency to snobbishness. I like them 
because they do not think that stupidity is a superiority in business 
and practical life; and because they do not think that ideas are always 
insanities. I like what is rather unphilosophically expressed by saying 
that they are all optimists; at any rate, very few of them are pessimists. 
I like them because they are never guilty of the ghastly blasphemy of 
supposing that there is something fine about being bored, any more 
than about being blinded or lamed, or paralyzed.” 


G. K. Chesterton. 











King Arthur’s Sword 


By A. WINGATE 


Condensed from The Crusader’s Almanac 


It came to pass after the death 
of Uther Pendragon when the 
realm of Britain “stood long in 
great jeopardy”, Merlin the Wise 
Man went to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and asked him to send 
for all the Lords of the Kingdom 
and all the gentlemen of arms; 
and they came “even unto Lon- 
don, and many of them made 
clean of their lives (by confes- 
sion) that their prayer might be 
more acceptable to God”. They 
assembled in London for Christ- 
mas in “order that Jesus, Who 
was born on that night, would 
of His great mercy show some 
miracle, as He was come to be 
King of mankind, whereby they 
might know who should right- 
wise be King of this realm”. 

We then go on to read that “in 
the greatest church of London, 
when Matins and the first Mass 
was done, there was seen in the 
churchyard a great stone and in 
the midst thereof was like an 
anvil of steel a foot high, and 
therein was stuck a fair sword by 
the point, and letters were writ- 
ten in gold about it that said: 
“‘Whoso pulleth the sword out of 


the stone and anvil, is rightwise 
born King of all England’ ”. 

And when they saw the writ- 
ing on it, some who longed to be 
King assayed to move it. But 
none could even stir it in its 
place. 

“He is not here,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “who will win the sword ; 
but doubt not, God will make him 
known, and let there be ten 
Knights of good fame chosen to 
guard it”. 

Then upon New Year’s Day 
the Barons made a joust. And it 
happened that Sir Ector rode un- 
to the joust with Sir Kay, his 
son; and young Arthur, the fos- 
ter brother of Kay, was with 
them. But Kay, who had been 
made a Knight at All Saints’ 
Mass the year before, “had left 
his sword at his father’s lodging, 
and so prayed young Arthur to 
ride back there for it”. Arthur 
instantly complied, but when he 
found on reaching their lodging 
that all had left and gone to the 
jousting and no one was there to 
fetch him Sir Kay’s sword, he 
said: “I will ride to the church- 
yard and take the sword that 
sticketh in the stone, for my 


Commisariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C. 
Oct., 1936. 
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brother Sir Kay shall not be with- 
out a sword this day”. 

Going to the churchyard, he 
alighted and took his way to the 
tent, which was empty, for all 
the Knights had left and gone to 
the tournament. Arthur there- 
fore took the sword by the handle 
“and lightly and fiercely pulled 
it out of the stone”, mounted his 
horse and calmly rode away to 
his brother Sir Kay and straight- 
way delivered unto him the 
sword. As soon as Sir Kay saw 
it, he wist well that it was the 
sword of the stone. He accord- 
ingly took it to his father and 
said: “Sir, lo! here is the sword 
of the stone. Wherefore I must 
be the King of this land!” 

But when Sir Ector beheld the 
sword he returned to the church, 
where they all three alighted, 
“and anon Sir Ector made Sir 
Kay swear upon the Book how his 
brother Arthur had brought him 
the sword?” and Arthur answer- 
ed that on reaching their lodging 
he found all had left and gone to 
the jousting, so he rode straight 
to the church, for there was no 
one to give him Sir Kay’s sword. 
When he reached the church he 
“pulled the sword out of the stone 
without any pain”. 

“Now,” said Sir Ector to 
Arthur, “I understand that ye 
must be King of this land”. 


“But wherefore should I be?” 
questioned Arthur. “Wherefore 
I and for what cause?” 

Sir Ector replied, “Because 
God will have it so. Now, how- 
ever, let me see whether ye can 
put the sword where it was and 
pull it out again.” 

“That is not difficult,” said 
Arthur, and at once put it back 
into the stone. 

Then did Sir Ector and after 
him Sir Kay endeavor with all 
their might to pull it out, but in 
vain! “Then withal they went 
unto the Archbishop and told him 
how the sword was achieved and 
by whom.” 

And on Epiphany all the Bar- 
ons came thither and did assay 
to take the sword, but not one of 
them could draw it out save 
Arthur. Therefore were many 
of the Lords very wroth, for they 
said “it were a great shame for 
them, distinguished Knights as 
they were, to be governed by this 
boy”. For this reason, the chron- 
icle goes on to say that the Cor- 
onation was put off till Candle- 
mas when all the Barons would 
meet there again. The ten 
Knights were again appointed to 
watch the sword day and night, 
“and a pavilion was set over the 
stone and the sword, and five in 
turn continued to keep the 
watch”. 
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At Candlemas a much larger 
number of Knights gathered in 
the great church, hoping to win 
the sword; yet none did prevail 
save only the young Sir Arthur 
who, “right easily as he had done 
at Christmas, pulled out the 
sword, whereof were the Barons 
sore aggrieved,” and once more 
decided to postpone the Corona- 
tion till Easter. Again the same 
thing happened, Arthur only was 
successful, and in rage they fixed 
the Feast of Pentecost for the 
final test. “‘And at the Feast of 
Pentecost all manner of men as- 
sayed to pull out the sword, and 
none did prevail, save Arthur, 


who pulled it out afore all the 
Lords and commons who were 
there.” Whereupon all the Lords 
and commons cried aloud at once: 
“We will have Arthur for our 
King. No longer will we delay, 
for we all see that it is God’s will 
that he should be our King, and 
if any man dares oppose it, we 
will slay him!” 

Then did they all, both rich 
and poor, kneel down and beg 
Arthur’s forgiveness for having 
delayed his Coronation so long. 
“And Arthur forgave them, and 
took the sword between both his 
hands and offered it upon the Al- 
tar where the Archbishop was!” 











The Seven Wise Men 


Most people have heard of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, Pittacus, Bias, 
Solon, Thales, Chilon, Cleobulus, and Periander. Here is the story; and the 
moral of it is worth remembering, if the names are not. As some Coans were 
fishing, strangers from Miletus bought whatever should be in the nets without 
seeing it. When the nets were brought in they were found to contain a golden 
tripod. A dispute arose among the fishermen and the strangers as to whom it 
belonged; and as they could not agree, they took it to the Temple of Apollo and 
consulted the priestess there. She said it must be given to the wisest man in 
Greece; and it was accordingly sent to Bias, who declared that Thales was wiser, 
and sent it to him. Thales sent it to another one, and so on until it had passed 
through the hands of all the men, distinguished afterward as the Seven Wise 
Men; and as each one claimed that the other was wiser than he, it was finally sent 
to the Temple of Apollo, where it long remained to teach the lesson that the wisest 
are the most distrustful of their wisdom. 








The Art of Small Talk 


““How are you?” the casual 
acquaintance asks. 

You shake hands with him, 
groping mentally for some com- 
mon ground to stand on. He is 
doing the same, but is maintain- 
ing an outward calm and filling in 
what would otherwise be an awk- 
ward gap through his adeptness 
in the art of small talk. 

He opens the “conversation,” 
of course, with the old standby 
of the small talker: “What are 
you saying, fellow?’ You think 
desperately for something to “be 
saying.” Time limits the deliber- 
ation you need and you finally 
come out with: “Well, nothing in 
particular.” But the casual ac- 
quaintance seems disappointed 
in your response. He senses that 
you are not a good conversation- 
alist because if you were you 
would have said: “Save your 
money,” or “Keep your nose 
clean.” 

Meanwhile you are reflecting 
on the term “fellow” which was 
applied to you by the casual ac- 
quaintance and smart a bit when 
you realize that he couldn’t call 
you by name. The irritation eases 
when on second thought you find 


By E. C. McAuLirFe 
Condensed from Manners 


that you don’t remember his 
name. 

The colloquy proceeds with 
“Well, how are things?” You 
feel that here is something more 
concrete than an inquiry into 
what you are saying, and answer 
with some degree of enthusiasm: 
“Oh, not bad!” The casual ac- 
quaintance brightens, chuckles 
appreciatively, and apparently re- 
vises his earlier opinion of your 
proficiency in conversation. 

The next channel through 
which the discussion passes is 
opened by: “And how is every- 
thing going?’ Naturally, you 
respond with open heart to this 
kindly invitation and answer: 
“Well, everythings’s going along 
all right, I guess.” You talk for 
a few more seconds, and with a 
hearty “Glad to have seen you,” 
the casual auquaintance goes his 
way and you go yours—both of 
you muttering, “Who the devil 
was that fellow?” 

A faculty for small talk is a 
valuable talent to the man who 
must talk to another when he 
has nothing to say. We overheard 
a conversation which consisted 
of one man asking the other: 


Loyola U. Alumni Assoc. Sheridan Rd. & Loyola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Jan., 1937. 
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“Well, what do you know?” The 
second man answered: “I don’t 
know anything.” The first ob- 
served: “Well, you’ll never get 
in trouble that way.” The second 
gracefully ended the chat with: 
“I guess that’s right, all right.” 

A certain enthusiastic small 
talker was holding a telephone 
line open for a friend and at- 
tempting to keep the person on 
the other end of the wire engaged 
in conversation during the five 
minute wait. His principal topic 
was “How’re you doing?” a ques- 
tion which, by actual count he 
asked seven times. 

During the depression the ques- 
tion “Are you working ?”’ became 
prominent in the small talker’s 
repertoire. The approved reply 
depends upon whether you are, or 
are not working. “Yes-sir, every 
day” or “Working everybody I 
can.” 

The small talker has standard- 
ized comments which he uses to 
terminate the conversation. 

1. Well, that’s the way it goes. 

2. Well, it’s just one of those 
things. 


3. Yes, sir, it’s great stuff, 
great stuff. 

None of these phrases need 
have reference to the conversation 
which has preceded it. 

To return to the small talker’s 
greeting of “How are you?” the 
accents and inflections of the 
voice may shade its meaning to 
some extent. “How are you?” 
is a bit more significant than 
“How are you?” “How are you 
this morning?” and “How are you 
today?” are polished variations 
of “How are you?” They usu- 
ally mean that the speaker is a 
smoother-than-average individu- 
al, who is politely and engagingly 
not interested in how you are, as 
compared with the fellow whose 
unadorned “How are you?” 
shows plainly and brutally that 
he doesn’t care a continental for 
the state of your health. 

We envy the expert small talk- 
er, because when we meet some- 
one to whom we have nothing of 
common interest to say, we have 
a vicious habit of not saying any- 
thing. 


English Conversation 


Two Englishmen sat in deck chairs next to each other for three days leaving 
New York without exchanging a single word. At 11 A. M. on the fourth day, 
just after the deck steward had been around with chicken broth, a sudden gust 
of wind blew the cap off the head of one of these two passengers. The chair of 
his fellow-passenger stopped it from going overboard. The latter picked up the 
cap and handed it to its owner, who said, “Thank you,” and then as he adjusted 
his head covering carefully, added, “Are you crossing?” 


“Yes, are you?” 


“Yes,” replied the first traveler, and then the incident was closed. 
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How to Go to Hell 


The Catholic’s duty toward the 
Negro is not a debatable matter. 
It is a direct conclusion from a 
central truth of the Catholic 
Faith—the duty of charity. Who- 
ever does not love his neighbor, 
Negro or white, commits mortal 
sin. Whoever commits mortal sin 
and dies in it goes to hell. Such 
is the simple and uncompromising 
doctrine of the Catholic Church! 

Our duty toward the Negro, 
then, is in itself clear and incon- 
trovertible. But is it equally clear 
in all its application? Admitting 
(as I must) my duty of loving 
the Negro not only in my external 
acts but with a true internal affec- 
tion, may I not still doubt whether 
this or that act is evil enough to 
damn my soul in hell? 

Yet Almighty God has not left 
us without direction on this im- 
portant issue. There exists a 
principle which is sufficiently ex- 
plicit for all men of good will. 
I refer to the principle that on 
Judgment Day, God will consider 
our offenses against other men 
as personal insults against Him- 
self. Let me quote the relevant 
passage : 

“He shall say to them also 
that shall be on his left hand: 
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Depart from me, you cursed, into 
everlasting fire which was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels, 
For I was hungry and you gave 
me not to eat: I was thirsty, and 
you gave me not to drink. I was 
a stranger, and you took me not 
in; naked, and you covered me 
not; sick and in prison, and you 
did not visit me. Then they also 
shall answer him, saying: Lord, 
when did we see thee hungry, 
or thirsty, or a stranger, or nak- 
ed, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister to thee? Then he 
shall answer them, saying: Amen 
I say to you, as long as you did 
it not to one of these least, neither 
did you do it to me” (Mt. 25:41- 
45). 

Three points in the above pas- 
sage deserve special notice. First, 
there is the fact that the damned 
seem genuinely surprised to learn 
that they have offended God by 
their attitude to the poor. Yet 
this fact does not excuse them. 
Their ignorance is evidently their 
own fault. The duty of charity 
had been sufficiently revealed and 
if these men were too supine to 
study that revelation, then the 
responsibility was theirs. In a 
parallel fashion, we have no right 
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to plead our ignorance as an ex- 
cuse for our treatment of the 
Negro. 

The second point is the fact 
that the acts for which these men 
are damned do not seem to be 
particularly heinous. To neglect 
to visit prisoners, to send a beg- 
gar away hungry and shivering— 
these offenses are not ordinarily 
accounted serious; yet they are 
serious because it is God whom 
we offend. In a parallel fashion, 
it is well to remember that in our 
treatment of the Negro some- 
thing less sensational than lynch- 
ing can merit hell fire. 

The third point to be remem- 
bered is that our Lord’s self-iden- 
tification with the lowly is not a 
mere metaphor. So closely is 
Christ united to the individual 
soul in the unity of the Mystical 
Body, that we cannot offend one 
without offending tke other. 
There is only one virtue of char- 
ity; to sin against our neighbor 
is to sin against God. 

After all, how flimsy are our 
clever excuses by which we seek 
to justify ourselves! “God want- 
ed to keep Negroes segregated 
because he made them so differ- 
ent.” Let’s apply the same argu- 
ment to blondes. 

“Interracial love would seri- 
ously embarrass the work of the 
Church in the South.” Indeed! 
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How interesting! Since when has 
the Church been embarrassed by 
following too loyally the words 
of Christ, “A new command- 
ment I give unto you: That you 
love one another, as I have loved 
you, that you also love one an- 
other.” (Jn. 13,34.) 

Why not admit the truth? 
There is one excuse, just one— 
our own comfortable laziness. 
Christ has held out to us an ideal 
of unearthly beauty. To attain 
to this we must be brave in love. 
We must love not only persons 
like the poor or Negroes who, 
after all, have not injured us; we 
must love our enemies, our de- 
tractors, our persecutors. Christ 
showed us this ideal of love by 
His teachings and also by His 
heroic death—a death of love. 

But if we are too carnal to re- 
spond to this ideal of love, can 
we not at least learn to fear ? Can- 
not we at least tremble at the 
completely certain fact that on 
Judgment Day Almighty God will 
consider as done to Himself those 
acts which we have done to our 
neighbors, white and black. As 
we stand there shuddering on that 
day of calamity and misery, as 
our eyes wander from the coun- 
tenance of our implacable Judge 
to the sight of hell yawning at 
our feet and back again, then 
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shall we perhaps hear from His 
lips words like these : 

“When I was a tiny child you 
denied me proper care. As a boy 
in school you excluded Me from 
the company of your sons. You 
made it hard for Me to hold a job 
and condemned Me to a life of 
penury. You ridiculed my fea- 
tures, my accent, my clothes. 
When I was sick and suffering 
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you segregated me in poorly 
equipped hospitals or left me in 
my poor home without medical 
care. When I tried to talk to you 
to show you that I also was a hu- 
man being, you elbowed Me aside 
and called Me, ‘Nigger’. You ex- 
ploited My labor; you laughed 
at My suffering; you tried to 
crush My spirit. Now, therefore, 
it is My turn. Today I pronounce 
your eternal destiny.” 





Intolerance is The Thing 


We are suffering today from too much tolerance—not of persons, but of 
creeds. It is wrong to be broadminded in matters of faith. Some are willing to 
put Buddha and Christ on the same pedestal. Some are entirely too ready to 
believe the opinions of a renowned criminologist in matters of religion. Great 
scientists and inventors try to tell us what we should believe in matters of faith. 
Oil-diggers, sociologists, judges and others may talk to us about religion, but are 
we to believe them? No! No more than we would call in a plumber to dress 
our wound, or to ask a blacksmith to repair our watch. 


One way to be wrong is to be tolerant to truth. Intolerance is what we need. 
The engineer is intolerant to the foundations upon which he is to build a bridge; 
a doctor is intolerant to the germs which spread disease; we are intolerant to the 
weather when we build houses to shelter us; the farmer is intolerant to the weeds 
that threaten to choke his crops; the government is intolerant to any forms of 
bolshevism, anything that would destroy our independence, our rights, our liberty. 
I repeat, not intolerant to persons, but to groups that wish to take the light of 
faith from our sanctuary, our homes and our hearts. In the court-room of Solomon 
two women were claiming the ownership of a child. The true mother wanted the 
whole child or nothing. The false mother was willing to compromise and divide 
the child. If the child had been sacrificed, it would have been a victim to broad- 


mindedness. 
Fulton J. Sheen 











The Catholic Worker Stand on Strikes 


By Dorotuy Day 


Condensed from The Catholic Worker 


Let us be honest. Let us say 
that fundamentally, the stand we 
are taking is not on the ground of 
wages and hours and conditions 
of labor, but on the fundamental 
truth that men should be treated 
not as chattels, but as human be- 
ings. When Christ took on our 
human nature—when He became 
man, He dignified and ennobled 
human nature. 

When men are striking, they 
are trying to uphold their rights 
to be treated not as slaves, but as 
men. They are fighting for a 
share in the management; fer 
their right to be considered as 
partners in the enterprise in 
which they are engaged. They are 
fighting against the idea of their 
labor as a commodity, to be 
bought and sold. 

Let us concede that the condi- 
tions of the Victor RCA plant 
down in Camden, where there 
was a strike some years ago, 
which involved 13,000 men, are 
not bad conditions, and that the 
wages and hours are not bad. 
There is probably a company 
union which is supposed to take 
care of such conditions and com- 
plaints, but such unions perpetu- 


ate the enslavement of the work- 
er. 

Let us concede that the condi- 
tions of the seamen are not so 
atrocious as The Daily Worker 
contends. (It’s no use talking 
about the steward’s department 
on passenger ships which has un- 
bearable hours and conditions of 
labor.) Let us get down to the 
fundamental point that the sea- 
men are striking for—the right 
to be considered partners, sharers 
in responsibility—the right to be 
treated as men and not chattels. 

Let us be honest and confess 
that it is the social order which 
we wish to change. The workers 
are never going to be satisfied, no 
matter how much they get or 
what their hours are. This, of 
course, is the contention of the 
ship-owners, of the employers 
and industrialists the world over. 
They know that strikes are go- 
ing to go on no matter what con- 
cessions are made along these 
lines. They, too, will not face the 
fundamental issues involved. 

The point is, if the seamen 
were running the ship themselves, 
they would put up with any sacri- 
fice, do without food, submit to 
crowded quarters, take a mini- 
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mum of pay, if only they were 
recognized as men, masters of 
their own destinies. 

It is true that some men are 
capable of leadership and others 
are not, some are trained to hold 
certain positions and have to hold 
them. Also, functional classes 
may be distinguished from ac- 
quisitive classes, as is done by 
Tawney. But the worker has little 
chance of becoming one, he is still 
a hireling of the masters. There 
is still the idea of labor being 
sold as a commodity, whether it 
is the labor of the captain or the 
crew. 

The cooperative movement is 
a good one because it offers an 
opportunity to rebuild within the 
shell of the old a new phil- 
osophy, which is a philosophy so 
old that it seems like new. But 
where there is no chance at co- 
operative enterprise right now, 
in factories, on ships, what then? 
The popes have hit the nail on 
the head. 


Religion teaches the rich man 
and the employer that their work- 
people are not their slaves; that 
they must respect in every man 
his dignity as a man and as a 
Christian; that labor is an hon- 
orable employment; and that it 
is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them as so- 


much muscle or physical power. 


These are fundamental princi- 
ples which the A. F. of L. has 
neglected to bring out. They have 
based their appeal on an enlight- 
ened self-interest, a phrase reek- 
ing with selfishness and contain- 
ing a warning and a threat. 


And how has the highly or- 
ganized worker cared for his 
poorer brother? . There has 
grown up an aristocracy of la- 
bor, so that it has been an irk- 
some fact that bricklayers and 
printers receive more than farm- 
ers or editors in the necessary 
goods of this world. The leaders 
of the labor movement have for- 
gotten such a thing as a philos- 
ophy of labor. They have not 
given to the worker a philosophy 
of labor, and they have betrayed 
him. And the inarticulate rank 
and file throughout the world is 
rising up in rebellion, and is be- 
ing labelled communist for so do- 
ing. 

Let us uphold our positive pro- 
gram of changing the social or- 
der. But let us too, examine the 
communist means to the end 
which they claim they are work- 
ing for, a true brotherhood of 
man. We, none of us, can have 
any objection to the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. We do not 
talk about a classless society, be- 
cause we acknowledge functional 
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classes as opposed to acquisitive 
classes. We agree with this end, 
but we do not agree on the means 
to attain it. 

The Communist says that all 
men are our brothers except the 
capitalist, so we kill him off. They 
do not actually believe in the dig- 
nity of man as a human being, 
because they try to set off one or 
another class of men and say 
“they are not our brothers and 
never will be; so let us liquidate 
them”. And then, to point their 
argument, they say with scorn, 
“Do you ever think to convert 
J. P. Morgan or Rockefeller or 
Charlie Schwab?” 

They are protesting man’s bru- 
tality to man, and at the same 
time they perpetuate it. It is like 
having one more war to end all 
wars. We disagree with this 
technique of class war, without 
which the Communist says the 
brotherhood of man cannot be 
achieved. 

When we participate in strikes, 
when we go out on picket lines 
and distribute leaflets, when we 
speak at strike meetings—we are 
there because we are reaching the 
workers when they are massed 
together for action. We are tak- 


ing advantage of a situation. We 
may not agree that to strike is the 
wise thing to do at that particu- 
lar time. We believe that the 
work of organization must be 
thorough before any strike ac- 
tion occurs, unless indeed the 
strike is a spontaneous one which 
is the outcome of intolerable con- 
ditions. 

We oppose all use of violence 
as un-Christian. We do not be- 
lieve in persuading scabs with 
clubs. They are workers, too, and 
the reason there are scabs is be- 
cause the work of organization 
has been neglected. We oppose 
the misuse of private property 
while we uphold the right of pri- 
vate property. 

Month by month, in every 
struggle, in every strike and on 
every picket line, we shall do 
our best to join with the worker 
in his struggle for recognition as 
a man and not as a chattel. We 
call to mind the statement of St. 
Paul that, when the health of one 
member of the Mystical Body 
suffers, the health of the whole 
body is lowered. We are all mem- 
bers, one of another, in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, so let us 
work together for Christian sol- 
idarity. 
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Communism and the Catholic Answer 


By Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Condensed from the Pamphlet of the Same Title 


Persons are attracted to Com- 
munism by a great variety of mo- 
tives. They are not necessarily 
social malcontents. Many are 
drawn to Communism merely be- 
cause it offers them a close-knit 
apparently dynamic scheme of 
thought and action, by the fact 
that thought and action are skill- 
fully synthesized ; by the love for 
social planning and the satisfac- 
tion found in new construction ; 
by the excitement and novelty of- 
fered by international fellowship 
and contacts with all sorts of 
strange and interesting people; 
by bitter racial resentments; by 
idealistic motives of one kind or 
another. 

Any attempt to deal with Com- 
munism which fails to recognize 
it as a complex affair, made up of 
several extremely distinctive ele- 
ments, is doomed to failure. To 
most people, at least in the United 
States, Communism appears sim- 
ply as a politically subversive 
movement. As such, for instance, 
it is habitually presented to the 
readers of the Hearst papers. 

Again, a considerable amount 
of what is labeled Communism is 
simply propaganda for Russia. 
Much of this propaganda is cen- 


tered upon one great practical 
point, which is to obtain money 
from foreign investors for de- 
velopment of Russia. The more 
accurately actual conditions in 
Russia are known, the less will 
the public be taken in by high- 
powered advertising of the So- 
viet paradise. This advertising 
has never recovered from the 
revelations of sober, factual Wil- 
liam H. Chamberlin, former cor- 
respondent for the Christian 
Monitor and other disillusioned 
former enthusiasts for the So- 
viet system. 

Communism has _ frequently 
been identified with a set of so- 
cial reforms, but this is not its 
true nature. Communists have, 
however, sponsored a number of 
true reforms such as the trades- 
union movement ; collective bar- 
gaining ; adequate security, hous- 
ing and legal protection for the 
working classes, and other not- 
able forms of social justice. In 
recent years they have taken up 
such causes as international se- 
curity, child welfare, popular edu- 
cation, minority rights, abolition 
of race prejudice, and so on. 

Movements for social reform 
should be considered on their own 
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merits, regardless of whether or 
not they are backed by Commun- 
ists. The principles of collabora- 
tion, of cooperation and of social 
justice are Christian, and Com- 
munists should not be criticized 
for sincerely working toward 
these ends. 

Communism also offers a subtle 
economic theory, the basic doc- 
trine of which is the famous 
Marxian doctrine of the inevita- 
bility of class conflict, the un- 
avoidable downfall of any non- 
Cummunistic economic or politi- 
cal order, despite all efforts at re- 
form. This sphere of discussion 
is for the economists. So far, 
we have comparatively few Cath- 
olics in this country who are ex- 
traordinarily competent in this 
particular branch of knowledge, 
though their number is constantly 
increasing. 

However, Communism is also 
an organized movement whose 
method of attack is by ruse and 
violence. There is a regular sys- 
tem used in its attacks, which is 
minutely depicted in the writings 
of Nikolai Lenin. 

As the propagandists of the 
Protestant Reformation aroused 
millions to look upon the Pope as 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, so Com- 
munism has erected a caricature 
of Christianity for the multitudes 
to gaze upon, which any decent 
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person would naturally detest, 
were the caricature but one per 
cent true. The spread of this car- 
icature through innumerable 
channels is the most effective 
strategy in the spread of Com- 
munism. We can and must re- 
fute it, as a pack of lies, not only 
through an historical account of 
the social mission of the Church, 
but also through a description of 
the social Kingdom of Christ, its 
nature, and all of its practical 
corollaries, 


Primarily, Communism is a 
philosophy of life, telling each 
person what he is here for and 
what the world expects of him. 
It denies the spiritual nature and 
destiny of man and makes ruth- 
less war upon belief in God. 
Militant atheism is of its essence. 
Moreover, in the Communist 
philosophy of life, the politico- 
social order is all-important. The 
individual exists for society ; and 
society exists for nothing except 
itself. 


The Christian answer to Com- 
munism as a philosophy of life 
must be the Christian philosophy 
of life; its denial of man’s spirit- 
ual destiny must be met by the 
affirmation of the same. The su- 
preme affirmation of man’s spirit- 
ual destiny, as a child of God, is 
in the Scriptures, particularly in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Since 
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this denial is Communism’s su- 
preme assault upon the very 
foundations of our civilization, 
the central feature of our defense 
is this affirmation. In such an 
affirmation Protestants and Cath- 
olics can unite. Many persons, 
too, who are not Christians, will 
unite with us in such an affirma- 
tion; for, though they may not 
accept Christ’s Gospel as such, 
they may accept its basic lessons. 

The doctrine of man’s spiritual- 
ity is a difficult one. It is not like- 
ly to be accepted where loose mor- 
als prevail, where the marriage 
bond is treated as a mere civil 
contract, where the young are ex- 
posed to every occasion that will 
inflame their passions, where 
married persons deliberately 
evade the responsibilities of par- 
enthood, and where decency is 
scoffed at. The decay of family 
morals in our present time has 
provided a ripe opportunity for 
those who would deny man’s spir- 
ituality. 

How then can man’s spiritual 
nature and destiny be reaffirmed ? 
I believe that a great part of the 
efficacy of this assertion would 
be restored if religion were to 
become an integral part of our 
entire educational system, so that 
from the very dawn of their in- 
telligence, the nation’s youth 
would have concepts of man’s 


spiritual nature, of his Divine 
Creator, and of man’s responsi- 
bility to God. No such synthesis 
is now being presented to youth, 
because of our stupid exclusion 
of religion from the American 
educational system. 

Further, a program must be 
presented which will win Catho- 
lic youth to a lasting and enthu- 
siastic defense of morality, truth 
and decency. Young people must 
be convinced that one cannot live 
a truly religious life without prac- 
ticing the social virtues, as well 
as purety, piety and honesty in 
one’s private life. The religious 
individualist, whom we are apt 
to find among our own, needs to 
be converted to the idea that he 
cannot have an adequate personal 
relation with God if he is indiffer- 
ent to the spiritual and temporal 
needs of his neighbor. The social 
idealist, which is the type of 
youth we are apt to meet outside 
the Catholic Church, needs to be 
converted to the understanding 
that his social idealism is empty 
and sterile unless he personally 
renders to God the homage of a 
pure, charitable, and self-sacrific- 
ing life. The success of the Cath- 
olic working youth (J. O. C.) 
movement in Belgium in making 
converts by the hundred thou- 
sand, has been because of its un- 
compromising insistence that per- 
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sonal religion be joined to social 
morality. 

The application of the Chris- 
tian idea of cooperation to the 
economic needs of our time is our 
immediate task. The logical cen- 
ter for the promotion of coopera- 
tive institutions inspired by Cath- 
olic teaching is the Catholic 
School. This is shown by the ex- 
ample, already classic, of St. 
Francis Xavier University in 
Nova Scotia, where the economic 
life of a whole section of the 
Maritime Provinces has_ been 
transformed by the methods of 
study and promotion elaborated 
within the walis of the Univer- 
sity, taught by study clubs within 
the parishes, and set into effect 
under the guiding hand of the lo- 
cal clergy and the Bishop. 

If we have proper Catholic 
promotion of cooperative activi- 
ties, it will serve not only for 
our own good, but also as an in- 
spiration to those numberless in- 
dividuals outside the Church who 
look to us not only for “coopera- 
tion”, but for a certain degree of 
leadership as well. I believe that 
if this concerted effort is not 
made, and if every vestige of per- 
sonal ambition, self-love, worldly 
pride, place-seeking, and petty 


rivalry is not utterly sunk in the 
process, that Communism’s ad- 
vance is inevitable. 

As prime movers in this con- 
certed effort, under the supreme 
guidance and direction of the 
Hierarchy, I see our scholars and 
theologians, elaborating that un- 
ity of doctrine and practice which 
meets the Monist, Neo-Realist 
and Marxian challenge to the 
mind. I see also our youth, en- 
gaged in the work of converting 
their fellowmen, particularly the 
younger generation of every des- 
cription, to the true concept of 
social justice. I see our Catholic 
educators studying and teaching 
how social justice may be put into 
effect through the cooperative in- 
stitutions natural to the Christian 
tradition. And I see our parish 
clergy as mediators between God 
and man in the permanent and 
truly Catholic realization of such 
institutions. The work of the 
counter-wave to the “greatest 
crisis since the Reformation” has 
begun, as a glance over Catholic 
Action and Catholic activities in 
this country will show. It is for 
each individual to further it by 
work and prayer as best within 
him lies. 
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The epic of Job is ranked 
among the world’s greatest 
poems, even by those who do not 
acknowledge its divine inspira- 
tion. It is a drama of patience, 
the virtue which is most closely 
allied to the pursuit of the arts 
and sciences. The humility of the 
true artist; the meekness of the 
advanced scientist spring from 
long agonies of slow adancement. 
The patience of the soul, a far 
high achievement, is etched sharp- 
ly in a consummate record—the 
strange and exalted Book of Job. 

Humanity has sought guidance 
in this poem for upwards of three 
thousand years. The reason is 
clear. From the beginning of 
time wounded men have asked 
themselves what connection ex- 
ists between righteousness and 
reward, since misfortunes assail 
sinner and saint alike. 

Arabia was his home, where 
the world stretched away into in- 
finity, uninterrupted by cities, 
where the stars were close, where 
behemoth flattened the rushes of 
the water-courses. 

Assyrian tablets confirm many 
of the astronomical and zoologi- 
cal references scattered through 
the Book of Job and bear witness 


Patient Job 


By Anna McCture SCHOLL 
Condensed from Wisdom 


to the Chaldean invasions by 
which the three thousand camels 
of Job’s great possessions were 
stolen. But these are minor mat- 
ters ; the ultimate interest centers 
in a just man who endured the 
slow unfolding of the Will of 
God. 

Satan, restless as are all re- 
volters against the divine order, 
had been going about the earth, 
bent on mischief. He marks his 
prey for persecution and appears 
among the angels of the celestial 
concourse to challenge God. To 
the Almighty’s commendation of 
His servant Job, Satan replies: 
“Does Job fear God in vain? 
Hast thou not made a fence for 
him, and his house and all his 
substance round about, blessed 
the works of his hands, and his 
possessions that increased on the 
earth? But stretch forth thy hand 
a little, and touch all that he hath, 
and see if he blesseth thee not to 
thy face.” 

Satan is allowed to make his 
test. It is significant that he is 
given no power over the will of 
Job, only over all that which con- 
tributed to the brightness of a 
prosperous life. This millionaire 
of long ago had everything taken 
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from him. Flocks, herds, houses 
—all swept away! The desert 
wind became a tornado of des- 
truction. His seven sons and 
three daughters were killed. Then 
Job sat on the ground among the 
ashes, bowed with anguish. 
Loathsome ulcers broke out on 
his body. 

At this point his friends arriv- 
ed, Eliphaz, Baldad and Sophar, 
to be known throughout time as 
“Job’s comforters”. Naturally 
they thought Job had been very 
wicked to merit all these afflic- 
tions from the Almighty; and 
they proceeded to tell him so in 
long and wearisome arguments 
which Job resists and answers. 
He is no trifler even with the 
facts that tell in his favor. He 
acknowledges his human weak- 
ness, his fear that under these 
afflictions his strength will not 
hold out. “My strength is not 
the strength of stones, nor is my 
flesh of brass;” And again, 
“What is my end that I should 
keep patience?” His weary soul 
longed as a hireling for the end 
of his work, and as a servant for 
the shade. His lamentations re- 
main the greatest record of hu- 
man misery ever voiced. It is 
echoed in the hearts of countless 
generations that “the life of man 
upon earth is a warfare” ; a prog- 
ress by the fighters to “a land 
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that is dark and covered with the 
mist of death”. 


Yet he holds to his patience— 
that patience which is a refusal 
to accept as final the deceptive 
testimony of the day and hour. 

He would wait for his Redeem- 
er. For Him “who hangeth the 
earth upon nothing”. Among the 
sublime passages of this won- 
derful Book, none exceeds in 
spiritual triumph the declaration ; 
“For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and in the last day I shail 
rise out of the earth. And I shall 
be clothed again with my skin, 
and in my flesh I shall see God. 
Whom I, myself, shall see, and 
my eyes shall behold and not 
another ; this my hope is laid up 
in my bosom.” 

Job would not attempt to weigh 
the divine purposes in the bal- 
ance of human judgment, nor 
would he apply limited human 
vision to the mysterious problems 
of sin and misery. Foot rules are 
not for infinity. He had not the 
courage even to pass final judg- 
ment on himself. Above all he 
did not fall into the error that 
prosperity is a mark of divine 
favor. “If we have received good 
things at the hand of God, why 
should we not receive evil ?” Good 
in the sense of earthly prosperity, 
evil in the sense of earthly mis- 
fortune are matters of indiffer- 
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ence to the just man. He will 
await in patience the end of the 
chapter, the divine clarification. 

So when the chatter of Job’s 
wife is silenced and the three 
friends have talked themselves 
out, the only Voice that can speak 
with authority to the ears of men 
is heard from the whirlwind. The 
Maker of Arcturus and Orion 
and Hyades reveals the helpless- 
ness of men, even in the natural 
world. How much more in the 
spiritual ; “Shalt thou be able to 
join together the shining stars of 
the Pleiades, or canst thou stop 
the turning about of Arcturus? 
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Canst thou bring forth the day 
star in its time, and make the 
evening star to rise upon the chil- 
dren of the earth?” 


The end was peace and the re- 
turn of that earthly prosperity 
which could no longer entangle 
him. The fourteen thousand 
sheep, the myriad camels and 
oxen had become but symbols of 
the good that must be taken with 
the evil, as the evil must be taken 
with the good. Job had entered 
into the peace that was not con- 
tingent on earthly condition—the 
perfect reward of patience. 





Our Daily Pain 


On the whole, I am inclined to think that we had better leave these matters 
to the management of that Infinite Power which gives us day by day our daily 
pain, and from which we receive in the long run about what is meet for us. I 
hope that I shall not be thought ill-bred or profane in using such expressions 
as these. At my time of life it is too late to begin to murmur. A few twinges 
more or less are nothing when the hair grows gray and the eye is dimmed with 
the mists of age. The man who knows nothing of the novitiate of patience—who 
has passed through life without the chastening discipline of bodily pain—has 
missed one of the best parts of existence. To suffer is one of the noblest preroga- 
tives of human nature. Without suffering, life would be robbed of half its zest, 
and the thought of death would drive us to despair. 


My Unknown Chum, p 283. 








Catholic Action in the Public Library 


By Joun J. GRIFFIN 
Condensed from The Ave Maria 


There is one tremendously in- 
fluential realm of activity which 
has escaped almost entirely the 
impetus of the organized power 
of the Catholic Movement. We 
refer to the Public Library. 

The ordinary American Pub- 
lic Library is governed and man- 
aged by a Board of Trustees who 
serve without remuneration and 
are appointed by the Mayor or 
assigned by the Council of Select- 
men. The Trustees are usually 
empowered to engage, discharge, 
promote or suspend librarians 
and all auxiliary staff members ; 
to purchase, censor, and order 
ail the literature which comes 
within the province of the institu- 
tion; to determine the distribu- 
tion and expenditure of all 
monies allotted in the Library 
Budget. 

As the foregoing outline indi- 
cates, the American Public Li- 
brary Trustee has, relatively, a 
position of authority. Catholic 
Public Library Trustees there- 
fore are in a position to perform 
a great service of Catholic Action 
by building up a representative 
collection of authoritative Catho- 
lic works in every specific cate- 
gory of knowledge, by introduc- 


ing a sufficient number of Cath- 
olic periodicals, by arranging ex- 
hibitions of Catholic cultural pro- 
ductions, by advised publicity 
through the medium of local 
newspapers, and dissemination of 
compiled book lists to fraternal 
societies. His membership in the 
Catholic Library Association will 
furnish the Trustee with a foun- 
dation for organized activity ; and 
fellowship in the American Li- 
brary Association will ultimately 
offer favorable occasion for the 
advancement of Catholic princi- 
ples in the life of the nation. 

Not only the position of Trus- 
tee but also the field of library 
work in general, must attract 
more of us. Catholics form only 
a very limited number of the ag- 
gregate personnel of American 
Public Libraries. 

Catholics employed as staff 
workers in Public Libraries can 
do much to advance Catholic Ac- 
tion by attracting some of our 
young Catholic graduates to the 
field Of Public Library Service. 
Catholic educational facilities 
can likewise promote this work 
by introducing courses in library 
work in Catholic Evening and 
Summer Schools. Although the 
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Civil Service regulations are not 
in general use in Public Libraries, 
nevertheless, examinations are 
usually the medium of entrance 
into this field; and, therefore, a 
special education is indispensable. 

Catholic librarians and _ staff 
workers can promote the cause of 
Catholic Action by eliminating 
undesirable literature, by recom- 
mending worthy Catholic au- 
thors, by familiarizing our peo- 
ple with the most recent Catholic 
publications, by preparing lists 
for Parochial Schools and Catho- 
lic Literary Societies, by spon- 
soring library exhibitions of 
Catholic works, by a solicitous 
vigilance for non-Catholics inter- 
ested in the faith, by personally 
patronizing our Catholic litera- 
ture, and above all, by constant 
adherence to a militantly practi- 
cal Catholic Life. 


The second viewpoint from 
which Catholic Action and the 
Public Library can be considered 
is cultural. The Public Library 
has not escaped the withering in- 
fluence of modern literature. The 
masses have rallied to standards 
raised by Bernard Shaw, by H. 
G. Wells, by Sinclair Lewis, by 
Theodore Dreiser, by Ben Lind- 
sey, and such like high priests 
of “emancipation”. To contra- 
vert the poisonous influence of 
such moderns, we need not feel 


abashed at recommending phil- 
osophers such as Maritain, Daw- 
son, Wust, Gheon, Claudel, Ches- 
terton, Belloc, D’Arcy, Gilson, 
Sertillanges, Watkin, Von Hilde- 
brand, Ward and numberless 
others. The resurgence of Cath- 
olic letters has not confined itself 
to the field of non-fiction ; it has 
overflowed into the sphere of the 
novel and lighter reading. In this 
latter field we have such repre- 
sentative figures as Von le Fort, 
Mauriac, William Walsh, Helen 
White, Leddihn, Bazin, Gibbs, 
Yeo, Elliot, Mazzetti, and a host 
of others of similar calibre. 


It is important that Catholic 
parents should encourage their 
children to obtain a card and 
patronize the works of Cath- 
olic authors in the Public Library, 
that Catholic parochial school 
teachers should endeavor to es- 
tablish a system whereby their 
pupils would develop the habit 
of frequenting Catholic shelves 
in the public library; and the 
clergy, through the medium of the 
Church Sodalities, Confraterni- 
ties and Study Clubs, might well 
stress the advancement of Catho- 
lic culture, personally and social- 
ly, through the medium of the 
Public Library. 

Finally, it is desirable that 
every Catholic citizen interest 
himself in the financial status of 
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his community library. The Pub- 
lic Library, except in the rare in- 
stance of perpetual endowment, 
is supported by community taxes. 
Thus, our Catholic citizens con- 
tribute to the support of this divi- 
sion as well as to the whole of 
their civic government. We have 
the right, therefore, to demand 
not simply a periodical investment 
of public funds for Catholic liter- 
ature, but a regular expenditure 
of a just amount in the acquisi- 
tion of Catholic literary produc- 
tions. 

Experience teaches that it takes 
but a relatively small portion of 
the ordinary library budget to 
develop a good Catholic collec- 
tion. A gratifying number of 
books can be purchased for two 
or three hundred dollars. Even 
.in towns of limited size, if Catho- 
lics demanded distributive justice 
in the spending of public library 
finances, a tremendous impetus 
could be given to Catholic cultur- 
al advancement. Catholics as a 
class have been content to bear 
the double and almost unendur- 
able burden of helping to support 
our public schools and of com- 
pletely supporting our Catho- 
lic schools. It is not too much, 
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then, for us to demand in regard 
to the Public Library, at least, 
an equitable return and a just 
representation for the taxes im- 
posed upon us. 


In summary, Catholics individ- 
ually and corporately who are 
zealous for the cause of Christ 
should do all in their power to 
make the great mass of the Catho- 
lic laity “Public Library consci- 
ous.” To accomplish this the 
more educated of the faithful 
must be aroused by their Cath- 
olic intellectual associates to an 
interest in the avocation of Pub- 
lic Library Trusteeship, Catholic 
graduates mut be inclined to 
Public Librarianship by those 
already engaged in the work; 
through the Catholic home, Cath- 
olic school and Catholic Church 
societies the character, history 
and vocation of Catholic culture 
and of its opportunities for ex- 
pansion through the medium of 
the Public Library must be in- 
culcated. Finally, the great body 
of Catholic citizens must be stim- 
ulated to an interest in distrib- 
utive- justice as involved in the 
expenditure of Public Library 
funds. 





He who does not practice what he believes gradually ceases to believe in 


what he does not practice. 











Catholic Education—New Style 


By DorotHy WEsTON CoDDINGTON 
Condensed from Liturgy & Sociology 


The result of Catholic educa- 
tion might be truly amazing were 
Catholic principles applied to it 
directly and mere utility and 
worldly practicality rejected. 
Education must be based on 
a way of life if it is to be truly 
dynamic. The Catholic school, 
then, would have the obligation of 
providing a milieu in which its 
students might take part in the 
life of the school. It would be 
realized that the school was 
theirs, that they were the school 
to exactly the same extent as its 
teachers and directors. Which 
does not mean that authority 
would be reversed and the stu- 
dents give the orders, but merely 
that they would share in school 
responsibilities, instead of being 
passive spectators or listeners 
before their elders. Nor can this 
be done by means of a figure- 
head _student-council, amusing 
itself with the solemnity of par- 
liamentary law and importantly 
assenting to faculty decisions. 
The panic which overcomes our 
Catholic school graduates at the 
mere thought of taking the in- 
itiative in real action even in a 
Catholic cause is mute testimony 
of the failure of too many of 


these schools to inculcate initi- 
ative. 

Perhaps the point will be made 
clearer by contrast with one Cath- 
olic school of which we know. 
It is an elementary school, and 
you may wonder how children so 
young could have any really re- 
sponsible share in its life. A 
class of ten or eleven year olds 
take charge of all school supplies. 
They don’t merely stand behind 
a counter and play store by hand- 
ing out the required articles to 
their school mates; they budget 
their expenses; they ascertain 
each teacher’s needs for her 
class in advance; they order the 
supplies from dealers; they de- 
posit the money and keep their 
accounts, and so on. And if ex- 
aminations come around and 
there is a shortage of examin- 
ation books, they are responsible 
for the interference with school 
routine. Another class is in 
charge of the school lunches, 
planning menus, buying the food, 
and so forth. Because these chil- 
dren know their work is nec- 
essary to the school and must 
be done, they are finding out how 
to do these things and doing 
them. They are learning to plan 
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things and carry them through 
on their own initiative, and to ac- 
cept responsibility for the results 
—not to mention items of prac- 
tical utility, such as bookkeeping, 
which they are learning at the 
same time. 

In addition to permitting the 
student to share in its life in 
this manner, the Catholic school 
must go a step further and pro- 
vide the vital, integrated Cath- 
olic way of life in which its 
students are to be trained. Lay 
teachers as well as religious must 
be chosen from this point of view, 
not by the number of degrees 
from secular universities. We 
must, of course, have competent 
teachers; but as we have often 
been told, even the best of teach- 
ers can teach you nothing but 
what you already know. The 
attitude of the school must make 
clear to the students that the 
learning of “subjects,” so errone- 
ously considered their chief task, 
is only a comparatively small 
part of the Catholic life which 
they are there to learn to live; 
and that their comformity to this 
life is the real test of the suc- 
cess or failure of the school. 

Again, this is not done by hav- 
ing all students participate in a 
monthly Communion, or even 
attend daily Mass. They must 
share to the full in the life of 
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the Church as expressed in her 
liturgy throughout the year; it 
must be kept constantly before 
them, not reserved for one period 
a day, until it informs and mo- 
tivates their every action. There 
share in the Church’s life is that 
of co-offerers of praise and sacri- 
fice; and the result must be a 
cooperative, communal, and es- 
sentially social share in the 
school’s life. Moreover, the in- 
dividual spititual progress of 
each student must be carefully 
directed, and this can be done 
only by an intimate friendliness 
between teachers and students 
that requires much time and in- 
finite trouble of the former, and 
precludes all mass-production 
methods or results. 

In one teaching order of which 
we know—whose schools, in fact, 
we were fortunate enough to at- 
tend—this work, and its super- 
vision, is the chief duty of one 
of the heads of each school. In 
these schools, too, the highest 
award given to a student is for 
the sort of full Catholic life we 
have tried to describe; including 
scholarship, but only as part— 
and not the most important part 
—of the whole. In many Cath- 
olic schools today, the teacher 
knows nothing of his students 
but their rating in studies; and 
the school, shying away from 
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deeper responsibility, demands of 
them only the superficial observ- 
ance of negative rules of conduct. 
We teach ethics and apologetics 
in our schools; but religion in 
practice—that, we seem to think, 
is not the affair of the Catholic 
school ! 


Along with this emphasis on 
a way of life as the Catholic 
school’s whole excuse for exist- 
ing, must necessarily come an in- 
creasing emphasis on the teaching 
of arts and crafts. If we are to 
prepare students, not merely for 
“jobs” but for the fundamental 
concrete problems and situations 
of daily life, manual dexterity 
is clearly an asset, if for nothing 
but utilitarian purposes. 


Add to this practical necessity 


the real joy to be gained from the 
experience of making something, 
no matter how crude—and we 
see at once the pricelessness of 
that manual training now being 
proclaimed by child psycholo- 
gists as so potent in giving chil- 
dren the assurance and interest 
they must have before they can 
learn anything. 

Out of such training there will 
come artists whose creating in 
solid matter of their inner vision 
—whether the matter be bricks 
or steel or paint or marble or 
printed words or sounds or any- 
thing else that can be shaped to 
the will of an artist—will eventu- 
ally produce an expression of in- 
tegrated Catholic culture that 
will be worthy to be called Cath- 
olic art. 





Christ of the Andes 


The old wagon-road over the Andes is more than 12,000 feet above the sea. 
Here stands the statue of the Christ of the Andes, cast from the bronze cannon 
of the two sister republics of the far south, to keep peace for all time. The 
inscription under the statue reads: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than the people of Argentina and Chile break the peace which they have 
sworn to maintain at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” The conception of this 
monument came from the hearts of two Argentinos Senora Angela de Costa and 
Bishop Benavente. As President of the Christian Mothers’ Association, Senora 
de Costa undertock to raise the funds for the erection of the statue. 


National Geographic, Sept., 1922. 





The Thief 


C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J. 
Condensed from The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


Anything to do with the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord is of the high- 
est importance, and so the epi- 
sode of the “Good Thief” cruci- 
fied along with Our Lord de- 
serves close examination. 

We might suppose that is was 
so familiar to us that nothing 
could have escaped us. But there 
has been one word to which we 
may have failed to attend. We 
usually recall that Our Lord 
“said” of the soldiers who were 
crucifying Him: “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not 
(do not realize) what they are 
doing.” But the word should 
rather be translated “kept say- 
ing”. Jesus was saying this 
while the nails were being beaten 
in. Each new pang of anguish 
elicited from Him not a reproach, 
but a prayer for their forgive- 
ness—and even an excuse. 

But the incident of the “male- 
factors” contains much in it that 
our translation does not as a rule 
make clear. First, they are not 
called “thieves”, but evil-doers— 
criminals, in short. St. Matthew, 
however, uses a word that we 
could properly translate as bri- 
gand or highway-robber. They 
were both, at first, joining in 





the insults that the Oriental mob 
was heaping on the Sufferer. One 
of them was shouting: “Are you 
not the Messias? Then save your- 
self and us!” Something stirred 
within the soul of the other, and 
he called across to his fellow sin- 
ner: “Are you not so much as 
afraid of God—you, involved in 
the self-same condemnation ?” He 
recognized, somehow, that our 
Lord was innocent, and that the 
insults of the thief were but an 
added injustice. He continued: 
“And we indeed justly, for we 
are getting what we deserved: 
but this man has done nothing.” 
Now how shall I translate the al- 
most slang expression that he 
used ?—“Out of the way?” Al- 
most “crooked?” A simple word 
indeed, such as a rough man 
might well have used. “Hath 
done nothing amiss” is more 
exact than “hath committed no 
sin—done nothing wrong,” which 
would be more literary: but let 
that pass. 

The point is that grace had 
been admitted in a degree how- 
ever small into the man’s heart, 
it began to come in more and 
more rapidly as it always seeks 
to do. He had begun by feeling 
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shocked : he went on to make his 
personal confession of wrong- 
doing: he proceeded to acknow- 
ledge the sinlessness of Him Who 
hung beside him. Then, sudden- 
ly but fully enlightened by faith, 
he exclaimed: “Jesus, remember 
me, when Thou comest in Thy 
Kingdom !” 

Note: in Thy Kingdom ; not in- 
to. The thief did not mean: 
“When you enter into heaven ;” 
but, “when you return im your 
Kingdom, in your power and 
majesty, at the Last Day, to judge 
the living and the dead.” 


And it is this that gives its 
full meaning to our Lord’s an- 
swer. Turning to the man hang- 
ing in agony at His side—the man 
whose eye of Faith had been 
able to see right through the aw- 
ful mask of tattered flesh and 
blackening blood that more than 
ever shrouded our Lord’s divin- 
ity—He said: “This day, this 
very day, thou shalt be with Me 
in My paradise!” It was not a 
question of that long long wait 
for the End, that was to come 
who knew when! That very 
day he should be together with 
his Saviour in Paradise—in what 
the Ritual for the Dying calls 
“the lawns of Thy Paradise for 
ever green’”—in the home where 
after all his wanderings he 
should really be at home. 


Shepherds, men hired from be- 
yond the Jordan for the roughest 
work of all—safeguarding sheep 
that they did not so much as own, 
during the night, were those 
who first did homage to our 
Lord at Bethlehem; men who 
were servants in a mean job. 
A man who had been the most 
lawless of any, a highwayman, 
a gangster, was the one out- 
sider who yielded to Christ in 
the very hour of His crucifixion. 


Accept from this two lessons. 
One, that you never dare to look 
on any man as beneath you. I 
have known of a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem during which first- 
class passengers disdained to talk 
to persons in second-class. Why 
worry to go on such a pilgri- 
mage? How venture so much 
as to approach the Calvary where 
Christ talked with the thief? 
Thief, happier than that Annas 
and that Caiaphas, socially so un- 
exceptionable, religiously so ex- 
alted! Happier than those 
Scribes, who professed to know 
all about God’s Will, and than 
those Pharisees, who professed 
to obey it in its ultimate details 
and ramifications of ritual! Hap- 
pier even than poor Pilate, weak 
man, succumbing (as how many 
of us do!) to the claims of the 
Caesar. 


The other point may be made 
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briefly. No worse degradation of 
this belief is the loving-kindness 
of our Lord can be imagined than 
the disgusting sentimentalism that 
tends to feel that almost because 
a man has done wrong and is 
suffering for having done it, 
therefore he ought to be ragarded 
as a semi-hero and worshiped 
with everything up to silver cof- 
fins and public processions. Here 
is the slop and slime of erotic 
degeneration. For such a man 


the Church will do all she can. 
She will hope against hope: she 
will believe against all evidence 
—she will believe that Christ 
will find some way when to the 
human eye every avenue is block- 
ed. When others give wreathes, 
make processions, exalt the sinner 
into some inexplicable saint, she 
will pray desperately for his soul, 
that his terrible purgatory may be 
shortened. 





Purpose of Imperfection 


“Imperfection is in some sort essential to all that we know of 
life. It is the sign of life in a mortal body, that is to say, of a state 
of progress and change. Nothing that lives is, or can be, rigidly per- 
fect; part of it is decaying, part nascent. The foxglove blossom—a 
third part bud, a third part past, a third part in full bloom—is a type 
of the life of this world. And in all things that live there are certain 
irregularities and deficiencies which are not only signs of life, but 
sources of beauty. No human face is exactly the same in its lines on 
each side, no leaf perfect in its lobes, no branch in its symmetry. All 
admit irregularity as they imply change; and to banish imperfection 
is to destroy expression, to check exertion, to paralyze vitality. All 
things are literally better, lovelier and more beloved for the imper- 
fections, which have been divinely appointed, that the law of human 
life may be Effort, and the law of human judgment, Mercy.” 








Ruskin, Stones of Venice. 


| Saw the Pope! 


By Martin Pottarp, O.S.B. 


Condensed from The St. Joseph Magazine 


Yes,I saw Pius XI many times 
when I was a student in Rome at 
the Benedictine College of Saint 
Anselm. All in all, I think about 
20 times. 

A meeting with the Holy 
Father in the Vatican is termed 
an audience in court language. It 
must never be forgotten that the 
Pope observes strict court cere- 
monial in his dealings with the 
world at large. The Vatican, 
in fact, has the strictest court 
ceremonial in all Europe. By 
this is not meant, however, that 
the common Father of all Chris- 
tendom cannot be seen by his 
children. Far from it; but it 
must be done in a strict ceremon- 
ial way. 

I had just come out of St. 
Peter’s one day when I was 
stopped by a middle-aged gentle- 
man and addressed in English. 
He was an English doctor from 
Allahabad, This is a city in north- 
western India, up towards the 
Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 
not far from Lucknow. 

“T say, can you help me?” 
As a fellow Englishman, I was 
surprised also, but answered: 
Well, it all depends on what you 
would like me to do.” Then he 


told me his trouble. I gathered 
that he was not a Catholic but 
that his wife and daughter were. 
They had come to Rome to see 
the Pope. He, the doctor, had 
visited the English College to 
receivedy an introductory letter 
from its rector. 

Without this as a means of 
authentication and recommenda- 
tion, he could not even apply 
for an audience. But it was 
summer vacation ; the college was 
closed and the rector would not 
be back for a few days. In two 
days the doctor’s boat was to sail 
for the East. His wife was al- 
ready at the point of tears, think- 
ing that she might not fulfill 
her great desire. 

I was almost up a stump but 
decided to do what I could. Time 
at least I had in plenty. Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained. We 
went over to the Bronze Door 
and I spoke to the Swiss Guards 
in German. They liked that, 
although let it be said, these men 
can be neither bullied nor bribed, 
and hardly ever deceived. Natur- 
ally I was wearing my Benedic- 
tine habit. I said we wished to 
see Msgr. Caccia Dominioni, the 
Papal Chamberlain, about an au- 
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dience. They said: “Have you 
the necessary papers?” I 
stretched things a little by assum- 
ing that we had. The doctor 
showed identification papers and 
a British passport. The guard 
was doubtful but since he had 
seen me more than a few times 
he said: “Go ahead and see what 
you can do.” 


In we went, glad to have passed 
one barrier. We moved along the 
magnificent gallery, up the regal 
staircase, and into the damask- 
covered anteroom to the major- 
domo’s office. I knew my way 
around and finally got the doctor 
over to Brother Clarke’s desk. 
Brother Clarke is a religious who 
speaks many languages and needs 
them all. He is English and is 
the papal chamberlain’s outside 
man, and can give out audience 
tickets himself if everything is 
already in order. We explained 
the difficulty. He listened and 
finally told us to wait a while and 
then see Msgr. Caccia Dominioni 
himself. 

He did not like our lack of 
proper documents. A _ British 
passport, despite its value else- 
where, does not secure one a papal 
audience; but the mention of 
Allahabad interested him. Vis- 
itors from there are not common 
even in Rome. Then the doctor 
helped me out—I had been speak- 
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ing in Italian for him to the Mon- 
signore—with a happy thought. 
He said: “I am private physician 
to the Bishop of Allahabad,” and 
named him and gave some facts. 
(If the doctor had a letter from 
his patient, he could have secured 
everything right away). 

The Monsignore beamed, 
signed a ticket for four persons, 
and gave it to me. “You must 
come along with these people 
tomorrow,” he said; “I’ll watch 
for you.” (This Monsignore 
stands right beside the Holy 
Father during the audiences). 
I said in Italian: “Certainly, 
Monsignore, and a_ thousand 
thanks,” and made what I call a 
profound bow. 

The doctor and I parted in St. 
Peter’s square, having agreed to 
meet in the morning at 11:30 
near the Bronze Door. 


He was there on time with his 
wife and daughter. His wife 
was a fairly tall woman, a perfect 
lady; the daughter was a very 
fine girl in her twenties. Both 
were garbed in black, the color 
designated for women. The doc- 
tor was in a dress suit, the correct 
attire for men. All tickets for 
audiences carry these instructions 
and even give a picture of the 
women’s attire. In the case of 
poor people exceptions are made ; 
any decent clothing, especially of 
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dark color, is allowed. But all 
women must wear veils, not hats. 

We entered the same Bronze 
Door, passed the Swiss Guards 
who first examined the tickets, 
counted us, and saw that we car- 
ried no bulky things. Then up 
the regal staircase again, this time 
all the way up to the courtyard 
of Saint Damasus. The doctor’s 
wife had to go slowly because of 
an infirmity. But she was radi- 
antly happy already. 

At the head of the stairs the 
second guard stopped us. These 
were members of the Palatine 
Guard in white uniforms with 
huge black busbies or tall mili- 
tary headdress. We were counted 
and questioned again and then 
directed across the courtyard to a 
second staircase. 

At the foot of this flight of 
steps was another Swiss Guard 
who directed the ladies to a dress- 
ing room on one side. Here 
some Sisters keep a large stock 
of veils and dark wraps which 
they lend to those whose apparel 
does not seem to be up to stand- 
ard. 

My two companions needed no 
care and hence the four of us 
started up a still longer flight of 
stairs than the first. At the top 
of this, many more guards stood, 
fully armed and on sentry duty. 
Gentlemen were shown a room 


at one side where hats could be 
placed. Overcoats and all par- 
cels must also be left there. All 
one can take into the audience 
halls are small packages of ros- 
aries or medals, or a prayerbook. 

The Vatican reception halls are 
immense and beautiful. Early 
arrivals usually cross the first 
large one and enter the throne 
room, a long reception hall hung 
in red damask and tapestry. A 
golden throne at one end is used 
by the Holy Father in longer re- 
ceptions. 

We crossed to this throne 
room, directed by some of the 
numerous attendants who are 
everywhere in evidence. These 
are laymen garbed in various, 
and to American eyes, really 
wonderful garments. Some are 
in deep red, almost violet coats, 
knee pants of same color, black 
stockings, and shoes with silver 
buckles, Other higher attendants 
are in full dress suits. Others 
wear black silk jackets, knee 
pants, and black shoes with large 
buckles. They may even have 
small swords with gold hilts at 
their side. One may see noble- 
men in papal attendance, resplen- 
dent in many decorations. 

We took places in this throne 
room. In the beginning we could 
sit at ease on the many chairs 
and couches. But as the room 
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filled up, the attendants came in, 
clapped their hands, and called 
out that all should stand. It 
was a little after one o’clock and 
the Holy Father was evidently 
soon to arrive. 

Now we were made to stand 
in line. Swiss Guards blocked 
the main doorway. Then a sharp 
command: “Ai ginocchi!,” which 
means: “Kneel down!” Every- 
one had to kneel right where he 
stood. This was rather hard for 
the doctor’s wife, but to her no 
such difficulty would prevent her 
from honoring the Pope. As- 
sisted by husband and daughter, 
she managed to kneel. It was only 
a minute now and then a small 
door at the far end of the hall 
opened. 

There came in first an officer 
and four members of the Papal 
Guards. These are noblemen who 
do military honor to the Pope’s 
person. Their attire is magnifi- 
cent: dark blue coats, golden hel- 
mets with long black plumes 
hanging behind, much gold braid, 
and all with drawn swords. Then 
came two noblemen-in-waiting, 
in dress suits with one or two 
decorations; then a monsignore 
whom I did not know, then Cac- 
cia Dominioni, and last, with 
firm and steady step, clothed in 
white, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI. 
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What a thrill it is to see Christ’s 
Vicar on earth for the first time. 
It cannot be described, but to 
the faithful Catholic it is wonder- 
ful and worth more than all the 
effort it may cost to secure this 
favor. On this day, the Holy 
Father was feeling very fine. 
He walked briskly into the room, 
a figure of medium height, with 
the lines of one given to sedentary 
labor, but far from corpulent. 
He was all in white, a striking 
contrast to the brilliantly uni- 
formed figures around him, es- 
pecially to my friend, the monsig- 
nore, who wore a flowing purple 
mantled of watered silk. 

The Holy Father passed silent- 
ly along the line of kneeling pil- 
grims, extending his hand to each 
one so that the visitor might kiss 
his ring. Many people would try 
to touch his hand while doing so, 
but the monsignore restrained 
them. Asa rule, the Holy Father 
does not say anything save a 
comment here and there. But his 
keen and piercing eyes flit every- 
where and see everything. Look- 
ing into them, one has the feeling 
that there is one who knows of a 
world’s burden of sorrow and 
bleeds in sympathy for it, but 
who enjoys in himself the calm 
peace of Christ. I think the mien 
of a majestic eagle expresses best 
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to my mind his direct and know- 
ing glance. 

Once in a while he would pass 
a little child which would not 
understand what it was all about. 
The mother would try frantically 
to have it kiss the Holy Father’s 
ring. But he would stroke its 
cheek and pat its head, smile, per- 
haps ask its name, and then pass 
on. 

All this I had seen a number of 
times before, but it was new to 
most of the people in the room 
and certainly so to my three 
fellow visitors. They missed 
nothing. 

After quite a while, when the 
Holy Father had passed two sides 
of the room, his group ap- 
proached us. I happened to be 
nearest of the four. As soon as 
he saw me, Monsignore Caccia 
said quickly: “Dove sono?’— 
“Where are they?” I answered 
in a low voice: “Ecco qui’— 
“Right here,” and made an ap- 
propriate gesture as part of every 
Italian sentence. In another in- 
stant I was kissing Pius XI’s ring 
and noticed that it was a very 
beautiful one, that the hand on 
which it was extended was firm 
and did not tremble half as much 
as did those who bent to kiss it. 

Then he passed to the doctor, 
and up spoke the Monsignore say- 
ing that here was a doctor with 
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his wife and daughter from Alla- 
habad. Give him credit for a 
wonderful memory to think of 
these three amid all the hundreds 
he had seen the day before. He 
knew, too, that every little point 
of interest such as this eased 
the tedious work of the Holy 
Father. The latter said: “Hm-m. 
Bene!” which might be trans- 
lated as, “Indeed. Fine!” 

The doctor’s wife was favored 
with a very special glance of 
tenderness from the Pope, especi- 
ally since it was obvious that 
kneeling caused her some physical 
discomfort. I forgot to mention 
that one of the attendants who 
had been nearby before the Holy 
Father’s entry, had seen her diffi- 
culty, and had allowed her to sit 
until the last moment. 

After every person had kissed 
his ring, the Holy Father walked 
with firm step to the center of 
the room, fingering his pectoral 
cross and chain quite humanly the 
while. Now the Monsignore even 
went on one knee; only the 
guards with drawn swords re- 
mained erect. 

With hands reverently joined 
and head slightly bowed, the 
Holy Father began : “Adjutorium 
nostrum in nomine Domini,” to 
which all present who knew the 
response answered. Then he con- 
tinued with the regular form of 
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pontifical blessing, just as a bish- 
op does at the end of Mass, and 
making three signs of the Cross 
over all assembled, blessed them, 
their rosaries and holy objects, 
their relatives and friends. 

But there are many more halls 
to be visited and hundreds, per- 
haps a thousand, more pilgrims 
yet to see and to bless. It is after 
one o’clock and the Holy Father 
does not have any dinner until 
this work is done. All he has 
taken since rising at five in the 
morning is a cup of black coffee, 
and he has been giving audiences 
to cardinals and others since 
eight o’clock. Hence his attend- 
ants arrange everything as briefly 
as they can in order to save the 
strength and time of one who 
serves not only the few of us 
there at the audience, but the 
whole of Christendom. 

Thus in a moment after the 
blessing, he and his escort had 
vanished through the main door, 


not the one he had entered, but 
the one leading to the larger hall 
through which we had passed 
after leaving the cloak room. 

Everyone seemed to come grad- 
ually back to earth and to think 
about getting out. The doctor’s 
wife and daughter had even shed 
tears of joy. They did not seem 
to be worrying about anything. 
The doctor was more practical, 
but visibly impressed and very, 
very grateful to me. 

What simply filled the cup of 
joy of these three though, was 
the special mention of Allahabad 
to the Pope. I could see that this 
would remain with them to their 
dying day. Good old Caccia, if 
I may so speak of one who is a 
cardinal now! And what pleased 
me was the fact that, after all, 
we had brought a smile of joy and 
kindness to the Holy Father and 
helped lighten, if by a little, the 
burden of his routine. 





THREE DOORS 


Over the triple doorway of the Cathedral of Milan there are three 
inscriptions spanning the splendid arches. Over one is carved a beauti- 
ful wreath of roses, and underneath is the legend, “All that pleases is 
but for a moment”. Over the other is sculptured a cross, and these are 
the words beneath, “All that troubles us is but for a moment”. But 
underneath the great central entrance, in the main aisle, is the inscrip- 
tion, “That only is important which is eternal”. 











The Church and Music 


The Ephesians were reminded 
by Saint Paul to be “filled with 
the Holy Spirit.” And as an 
immediate result of that inspir- 
ation he expected them to ex- 
press themselves “in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual canticles, 
singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord.” 

Evidently the custom of hav- 
ing church music began with the 
church’s beginning, for there is 
no tradition more ancient. Saint 
Paul approved this particular 
form of religious expression. He 
regarded it as a dignified and 
worthy channel of emotion and 
contrasted it with the emotional 
excesses prevalent in the pagan 
world. 

In the beginning it was the 
only art which the Church could 
use. The opportunity for build- 
ing, for painting, for statuary was 
denied her by poverty and per- 
secution. The resources of mu- 
sic, as then known, were very 
limited. Not much could be ex- 
pected except from that first of 
instruments, the human voice. 
With that instrument attuned by 
the gladness of the Christian mes- 
sages the Church has kept up, 
through those stern centuries, the 
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courage and the consolation of the 
faith. 

Whatever about the other arts, 
music, as we know it, is the gift 
of the Catholic Church. When 
the Church became great and 
strong in the world, the resources 
of music were undeveloped. Its 
great secrets were as hidden at 
that time as completely as the 
secret of electricity. And if that 
secret was discovered in the lab- 
oratories, the other was discov- 
ered in the choirs of the Church. 

In the fourth century the great 
intellectual, Augustine, came 
from Africa to Milan to be what 
we should now call a university 
professor. In the imperial city 
he made a brilliant figure as a 
conveyor to his own age of the 
philosophy and literature of the 
past. In these things he was self- 
sufficient. But one of the points 
of contact with the Church, be- 
side the life and words of the 
venerable Ambrose, was the mu- 
sic which Augustine heard in the 
Christian basilica. Probably at 
that time Augustine, who had 
every other channel of culture at 
his command, could have heard 
nowhere else but in the Church 
the best music that his age could 
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give. He was not the first, nor 
would he be the last, to recognize 
in the Church’s music one of the 
most authentic voices of the 
spiritual world. 

Saint Ambrose was one of the 
first great Catholic statesmen to 
strive to forward the nascent art 
of music. Two centuries later 
Pope Gregory the First made 
Rome the center of ecclesiastical 
music, thus creating one of the 
many important traditions for 
which we call him Gregory the 
Great. Even today there is no 
part of his life which is so widely 
and popularly recognized as that 
which is indicated in the name of 
“Gregorian” music. 

The austere and simple style 
of melody had furnished a great 
library of music even by that 
early time. But think of the 
Church in Western Europe dur- 
ing the long succeeding ages of 
trial and storm and invasion. Dur- 
ing the long centuries of the early 
Middle Ages there was neither 
orchestra nor concert hall nor 
school of music except what the 
Church provided. We can well 
understand how a Charlemagne 
or an Alfred loved to attend the 
great Church services for this 
if for no other reason. 


When the armies of the great 
Frankish and Saxon kings 
planted new colonies of Chris- 
tians beyond the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Oder, the Vistula, the mis- 
sionaries went out with them. It 
is easy to see how those pagan 
peoples first learned to bow the 
knee to the mystery of the faith 
when we think of their wonder at 
the miracle of the Christian mu- 
sic. In lands where there had 
been nothing but villages of wat- 
tle huts amidst the dreary forests 
and the wild plains, now stood 
cathedral and parish church and 
monastery with the chiming bells 
and pulsing organs, and within 
them the energies of prayer arose 
upon the wings of song. The mes- 
sage of civilization and religion 
came together in the powerful and 
sweet voice of music. It was thus 
that our ancestors in England and 
Germany, in Scandinavia and 
Central Europe ceased to be bar- 
barious and became Christian 
men. 

Since that time many centuries 
have come and gone with many 
changes. But during all that 
time the Catholic Church has 
continued to love music, to study 
it, to create it, to express her 
lofty message in its high idiom. 














Art and Ornament 


By GRAHAM CAREY 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


It is very commonly believed 
that Art is the prettying up or 
making attractive of things that 
would otherwise be ugly or mere- 
ly plain. This very common be- 
lief is absurd and vicious. In 
contrast, we have the notion of 
Art as the intensification of Be- 
ing, of the making of real things 
even more real, more true, more 
good, more themselves. 

Of these two notions of Art, 
there can be no serious doubt as to 
which is good and fitted to the na- 
ture of man. And yet how seldom 
are they distinguished from one 
another; and how much of the 
pessimistic drug, Art, is accepted 
as good without any questioning. 

Take the case of ornament. A 
happy workman will give to his 
work elements which are not de- 
manded by its essential purpose. 
Just as he whistles as he works, 
so he delights to add other non- 
utilitarian elements of a more 
solid and enduring sort. These 
elements we call ornamental. 
They are the natural signs of the 
happiness and exuberance of the 
normal human maker. The heal- 
thy man with a good artistic con- 
science expresses himself in these 
exuberances as naturally as the 


healthy man with a good ethical 
conscience has a gaiety and light- 
heartedness that all have ncticed. 

But the ages of the happy 
workman established in peoples’ 
minds the notion that objects of 
a certain kind should be orna- 
mental, whether they were made 
by happy workman, unhappy 
workman, or by mere machines. 
Later, when mass-production was 
substituted for artistic produc- 
tion, this stupid tradition was 
found very serviceable for the 
concealment of bad workman- 
ship. A little machine-made or- 
nament judiciously applied can 
cover many a bad joint. 

Ornament is too often some- 
thing which has been “stuck on” 
to hide defects. This type of 
ornament is generated by cow- 
ardice or sloth, the unwillingness 
to make the effort required. Let 
us give examples of it on the lev- 
els of body and spirit. 

On the.physical level: the ap- 
plication of\ perfume to conceal 
the failure to keep the body heal- 
thy, clean and sweet-smelling. 

On the spiritual level: the im- 
position of extraneous music, or 
the recitation of the Rosary or 
Litanies during Mass, because of 
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failure to understand and follow 
the Mass. 

These kinds of ornament do 
harm, creating ugliness, disorder 
and distraction. The imposition 
of one defective thing upon an- 
other defective thing does not 
bring order, but still further dis- 
order. The smell of the dirty 
body does not make a pleasing 
mixture with the smell of the 
perfume. The words of the Lit- 
any and the words of the priest 
saying Mass do not enhance but 
conflict with each other. It is 
difficult for the worshipper to 
follow either voice, but particu- 
larly difficult for him to follow 
the least insistent of the two, to 
join with which he may be pre- 
sumed to have come. 

Such kinds of ornament do 
' harm because they disguise the 
truth that there is something 
wrong with the original experi- 
ence, and direct attention away 
from that defect rather than 
toward it. If the body is dirty, 
it should be washed. If the peo- 
ple cannot understand the Mass, 
they have been badly instructed 
and should be better instructed. 

It has been estimated that in 
the United States at present 
about thirty million people go to 
the movies every week just to 
pass the time away, to escape 
reality, and not to see any par- 
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ticular film. Allowing two hours 
for each entrance that gives us 
three billion man-hours spent per 
year in a world of unreality. The 
movies fill a very definite need 
for romance in the lives of Amer- 
ica’s industrialized millions, but 
in fulfilling the need they tend to 
perpetuate the degradation from 
which they result, by directing at- 
tention toward the illusory ro- 
mance. Those three billion man- 
hours spent in active spirit-direct- 
ed work, instead of in passive 
soaking in of Hollywood’s pre- 
sentation of Life, would soon be- 
gin to make America a very dif- 
ferent place. 


Let us also take the case of 
music. In the Orient today, as in 
pre-Renaissance Europe, musi- 
cians play at religious festivals, 
at the celebrations of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, or merely for 
the honoring of an important 
guest. The mother sings a lull- 
aby, the lover a serenade, the 
widower a dirge. The country 
boy whistles and sings as he does 
with us, just because the sky is 
blue, the grass green and the sun 
warm. In nearly every case the 
occasion comes before, is more 
important than the aesthetic en- 
joyment, and indeed causes it. 
This enjoyment is an enrichment 
of real life, not a turning aside 
from it. 


— 
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With us in the West too often 
music is not an enrichment of a 
happy life, but a symbol of des- 
pair in an unhappy life. If the 
world we live in is ugly, harsh, 
terrifying, intolerable, we have 
music that will lead us into a fan- 
tastic world of altogether delight- 
ful experiences, where we can 
forget for a while the unhappy 
realities of things. 

What is true in music is true 
in all the other Arts. The Art of 
Escape is good only as a drug is 
sometimes good, in very small 
doses, wisely administered, and 
for the correction of special dis- 
orders. But a drug is not a food, 
and when used as a food must be 
used in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties, as the patient needs stronger 
and stronger stimulants to keep 


reality from breaking through. 
The drunkard’s delirium typifies 
the end of the road by which we 
escape from the real. 


On the other hand, all great 
Art is an expression of the joy 
of accepting the real. The humble 
acceptance of reality gives a joy 
which makes the bare walls 
flower, the steps dance, the words 
become poetry, and all things 
made, beautiful. This has actu- 
ally happened in the great artistic 
periods. It explains the serious- 
ness of really happy people, and 
the gaiety of really serious peo- 
ple. A certain gravity and joy go 
together, because they must go to- 
gether, because the exuberance of 
fancy depends upon a good con- 
science. 





TURNING THE TABLES 


In the reign of Augustus, among other reckless extravagances it 
was the rage in Rome to have tables made of Mauritana wood inlaid 
with ivory. When the men rebuked their wives for the enormous sums 
spent upon dress, the ladies retorted by reminding their husbands of 
the large amounts they lavished upon their tables; thus turning the 


tables upon them. 








Kateri Tekakwitha 


By Tue Rev. W. A. Lynanan, C.S.P. 


Condensed from The Missionary 


Who was the greatest woman 
ever born within the present 
limits of New York State? I 
cannot answer that question 
definitely, but I can tell you of 
one who would take her place in 
the front ranks anywhere. Her 
name was Kateri Tekakwitha 
and she was born at Ossernenon 
in the Mohawk Valley in 1656, 
the daughter of a Pagan Iro- 
quois chief and a Christian Al- 
gonquin mother. Travelers on 
the New York Central today are 
surprised as they travel through 
the rustic country near her birth- 
place at seeing a circular church 
capable of seating ten thousand 
people crowning a green hill on 
the far side of the valley. What is 
that great building, they ask, and 
why is it placed by itself in that 
out-of-the way spot ? The answer 
is that it is the shrine of the 
North American Martyrs on the 
site of Kateri’s birthplace; and 
that it is the fulfillment in part 
of a vision which St. Isaac Jogues 
had when he was a captive on 
that spot. 

About three hundred years ago 
he had been led up that steep hill 
and had been forced to run the 
Indian gauntlet to the place of 


torture. There his left thumb was 
cut off, all but two of his remain- 
ing finger nails torn out, strips of 
flesh cut out, the wounds burned 
with fire and then he was cruci- 
fied. A visiting Indian from a 
distant tribe took pity on him and 
cut him down. At once he was 
staked to the ground and handed 
over to the children who threw 
hot ashes on his wounds. In the 
captivity which followed he be- 
held in vision the Indian village 
fade away, and in its place he saw 
the City of God, and over the 
entrance he read the initials L N 
with the picture of a lamb, and 
then on a scroll above, the mean- 
ing “Laudent Nomen Ejus”. 
“They Shall Praise His Name.” 
The present great round church 
with that inscription over the 
doors, and its altar with an In- 
dian palisade for a reredos, is the 
embodiment of that vision. 

In 1646 Jogues was martyred 
there. His death exemplified the 
ancient saying “The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of Chris- 
tians”. The Indian who cut the 
torture ropes for him, was 
himself, baptized when dying. 
The Indian who tried to stave off 
the tomahawk which killed him, 
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was baptized on his death bed in 
far off Paris. The Indian who 
murdered him, was captured at 
Three Rivers, but received the 
gift of Faith before his death. 


But perhaps the most beautiful 
fruit of his pains was the Lily 
of the Mohawks who was born 
there ten years after his death. 
When Tekakwitha was nineteen 
years of age a priest came to the 
village. On Easter of the next 
year she was baptized Kateri in 
honor of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria. Then her real troubles be- 
gan. When she would not work 
on Sundays in the fields, she was 
punished by being given nothing 
to eat all day long. Because she 
refused to marry, she was treated 
as a slave. Her rejected suitor 
attempted to kill her. In derision 
the Pagan Indians called her “the 
Christian” and tormented her. 
At length her life was in constant 
danger. Then it was that she es- 
caped with her brother-in-law to 
the Praying Castle of the Indians 
which the Jesuits had established 
in 1668 on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence for their converts—the 
famous St. Xavier Mission. 


On Christmas Day she made 
her first Holy Communion and 
lived a life of the most intense 
union with God through suffer- 
ing love. Again the question of 
marriage came up. This time 
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Kateri had to fight not only her 
sister and friends, but even the 
priest. Not only did she win out, 
but in time she was allowed to 
make the vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity. All her free time was 
spent in visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament or to the sick. In win- 
ter, when she had to accompany 
the hunting parties, she made an 
oratory by carving a cross on the 
trunk of a great tree, with its 
snow-covered branches for the 
walls. Here she retired for hours 
to pray. Her penances equalled 
those of the monks of the desert. 
When the priest learned of them, 
he forebade them, but by that 
time Kateri’s death was near at 
hand. She died breathing the 
sacred Name on the Wednesday 
of Holy Week, 1680. As the 
priest was reading the prayers 
for the dead, he suddenly stop- 
ped and cried out aloud. Before 
his eyes he saw the emaciated 
face become transfigured with an 
unearthly beauty. And on Holy 
Thursday, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks was laid to rest. 

Then, as with the Little 
Flower, things started to happen. 
Six days after her death she ap- 
peared in glory to Pere Chauche- 
tiere and commanded him to 
paint her picture and to write 
her life and to spread devotion 








to her. She appeared to others 
in the village. Soon miracles be- 
gan to occur. Pilgrimages were 
made to her grave from all over 
Canada. The Bishop of Quebec 
called her the Genevieve of New 
France. Her crucifix, her blan- 
ket, her plate, gave health to the 
sick. Even the dirt from her 
grave proved efficacious. Devo- 
tion to her spread even to France. 
As the years went on, the cult died 
down, but never was she forgot- 
ten. In our own day steps have 
been taken to have her declared 
a saint. Her cause is the best 
documented ever sent to Rome. 
Her canonization is but a matter 
of time. 

Some years ago I went on a 
pilgrimage to Caughnawaga. In 
the morning at High Mass I sud- 
- denly realized that the words of 
the Kyrie were not the same. I 
listened, “Takwentenr Sewenniio. 
Kristos Takwentenr. Takwen- 
tenr Sewenniio.” The melody 
was that of the Kyrie, the lang- 
uage Iroquois. Rome gave the 
Mission Indians the privilege of 
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singing Mass and Vespers in their 
own language. 

That afternoon we visited the 
grave of Kateri, some miles away, 
but that night I came closer in 
spirit to Kateri in the church. 
We were attending Vespers when 
a violent electric storm arose and 
short circuited the current. The 
candles blew out. In a moment 
the place was in total darkness 
save the sanctuary lamp. Outside 
we could hear the pounding of 
the rain on the roof, the dashing 
of the St. Lawrence against the 
ramparts. Flashes of lightning 
revealed willows bent double be- 
neath the onslaught of the storm. 
But all the time the chanting con- 
tinued. Unseen singers in the 
darkness chanted the Psalms of 
David in the Iroquois tongue. 
The effect was that of hearing 
Vespers in a great forest. The 
centuries rolled back. Kateri, the 
Indian maid, was among us. This 
was Vespers as Kateri remember- 
ed it—a few candle lights above 
piercing the shadows of the for- 
est chapel. 





Design For Dying 


“So far as I have observed persons nearing the end of life, the Roman 
Catholics understand the business of dying better than others. I have seen a 
good many Roman Catholics on their deathbeds, and it always appeared to me 
that they accepted the inevitable with a composure which showed their belief, 
whether or not the best to live by, was a better one to die by than most of the 


harder ones that have replaced it.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Father Duffy 


By ALEXANDER WOLLCOTT 


Selected from “While Rome Burns” 


After her last tour in The 
Rivals, that celebrated Mrs. Mal- 
aprop who was the grandmother 
of these latter-day Barrymores 
used to sit rocking on her veranda 
at Larchmont. Joseph Jefferson, 
himself getting on towards sev- 
enty, would rock beside her. 
“What mystifies me, Joe,” she 
said one day, “is why you should 
traipse all the way across New 
England just to visit an old wo- 
man like me.” He told her why. 
You see, she was the only per- 
son left in the world who called 
him Joe. You who are young 
now cannot hope to postpone un- 
til so ripe an age the first sense 
of your own world coming to an 
end. By the time you have 
reached the middle years, it may 
well be that people dearer to you 
than anyone can ever be again 
will already be ashes scattered 
to the winds. Thereafter, one by 
one, the friends slip away. Death 
seems to come oftener into your 
street than he used to do, now 
knocking at the house next door, 
now touching on the shoulder the 
neighbor you were talking to on- 
ly yesterday at sundown. You 
grow quite accustomed to the 


sound of his step under your win- 
dow. 

It is a life thus successively and 
irremediably impoverished which 
you yourself give up at last—the 
less reluctantly, I dare say. At 
least that is the feeling I have 
when I try looking squarely at 
the fact that I shall never again 
read a new page by Lytton 
Strachey, never again hear the 
wonder of Mrs. Fiske’s voice in 
the theater, never again experi- 
ence on Christmas Eve, as in so 
many jolly years gone by, the 
heart-warming benediction of 
Father Duffy’s smile. I seem to 
remember it more often than not 
as a mutinous smile, the eyes 
dancing, the lips puckering as if 
his conscientious sobriety as a 
priest were once more engaged 
in its long, losing fight with his 
inner amusement at the world— 
his deeply contented amusement 
at the world. I thought that smile 
one of the pleasantest sights in 
America, and I find unbearable 
the thought that I shall not see 
it again, 

They buried Father Duffy from 
St. Patrick’s at the end of June 
in 1932. The huge cathedral 
might as well have been a tiny 
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chapel for all it could hope to 
hold those of us who wanted to 
say good-bye to him. As’ I 
waited in the cool, candlelit dusk 
of the church for the procession 
to make its way up the sunny 
avenue, all around me lips were 
moving in prayer and gnarled 
fingers were telling their rosaries. 
But even the heathen could at 
least count over their hours with 
him. There were so many of us 
there, outsiders who, without be- 
longing to his outfit, had never- 
theless been attached to him for 
rations—of the spirit. One had 
only to stop for a moment and 
speak to him on the street to go 
on one’s way immensely set up, 
reassured by what he was that 
there might be a good deal, after 
all, to this institution called the 
human race. 


While we waited, my own wry 
thoughts jumped back to that des- 
parate October in 1918 when his 
regiment, the old 69th of New 
York, was cut to ribbons in the 
Argonne. Especially I recalled 
the black day when Colonel Dono- 
van was carried out of the battle 
on a blanket—Wild Bill, who was 
the very apple of the Padre’s eye. 
Father Duffy had always scolded 
him for his gaudy recklessness, 
and there he was at last with his 
underpinnings shot from under 
him. As they carried him into 
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March 


the dressing-station he had just 
strength enough left to shake a 
defiant fist. “Ah there, Father,” 
he said, “you thought you’d have 
the pleasure of burying me!” 
Father Duffy shook a fist in re- 
ply. “And I will yet,” he said. 
But it was not to be that way. 
For here, fourteen years later, 
was Wild Bill and a thousand 
others of the old regiment com- 
ing up the avenue to bury Father 
Duffy. 

One by one there came back to 
me all the times our paths had 
crossed in France and on the 
Rhine. He would always have 
tall tales to tell of his Irish 
fighters, who, with death all 
around them, heard only the grace 
of God purring in their hearts. 
It delighted him that they spoke 
of the Ourcq as the O’Rourke, 
and he enjoyed their wonderment 
at the French presumption in dig- 
nifying so measly a creek by call- 
ing it a river. He loved the story 
of one wounded soldier who 
waved aside a proffered canteen. 
“Give it to the Ourcq. It needs 
it more than I do.” And he loved 
all: stories wherein the uppity 
were discomfited. On the Rhine 
he relished the spectacle of Per- 
shing vainly trying to unbend 
a bit and play the little father 
to his troops. The Commander- 
in-Chief paused before one Irish 
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doughboy who had three wound 
stripes on his arm. “Well, my 
lad,” asked the great man in be- 
nevolent tones, “and where did 
you get those?” “From the sup- 
ply sergeant, Sir,” the hero an- 
swered, and Father Duffy 
grinned from ear to ear. 

Most often he would talk not 
of France and the war at all, but 
of New York. He liked nothing 
better than to sit in a shellhole 
with Clancey and Callahan and 
Kerrigan and talk about New 
York. I have stood beside 
him ankle-deep in the Argonne 
mud and, above the noise of 
the rain pattering on our hel- 
mets, heard him speculate about 
the gleam of Fifth Avenue 
in the October sunshine and 
say how he would like to see 
once more that grand actress who 
called herself Laurette Taylor, 
but who, mind you, was born a 
Cooney. And for him the most 
electric moment in all the war 
came on a night of June moon- 
light in Lorraine when the troops 
of the old 69th discovered that 
the shiny new outfit which was 
relieving them was also from 
New York. The war had picked 
them both up by the scruff of the 
neck, carried them across the 
world, and dropped them in the 
French mud, and here they were 
passing each other on the road. 
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At that time the Rainbow had 
been in the line only a few weeks, 
and the Baccarat Sector was a 
tranquil one. The real slaughter 
of July and October lay ahead 
of them at least they could feel 
battle-scarred and scornful when 
compared with these green boys 
of the 77th, fresh from the trans- 
ports. Being themselves volun- 
teers, they jeered at the newcom- 
ers as conscripts, who retorted, 
to their surprise, by calling them 
draft dodgers. There was some 
excitement as old _ neighbors 
would identify each other in the 
moonlight, and one unforgettable 
moment when Father Duffy saw 
two brothers meet. In their emo- 
tion they could only take pokes 
at each other and swear enorm- 
ously. Then, lest all these ruc- 
tions draw the attention of the 
enemy artillery to this relief, or- 
der was somehow restored and 
the march went on, mingling pro- 
hibited, speech of any kind for- 
bidden. So these passing regi- 
ments just hummed to each other 
very softly in the darkness. 
“Give my regards to Broadway.” 
The rhythm staccato, the words 
unnecessary. “Remember me to 
Herald Square.” The tune said 
the words for all of them. “Tell 
all the boys in Forty-second 
Street that I will soon be there.” 
In the distance the sound grew 
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fainter and fainter. Father Duffy 
had a lump in his throat. 

For he was the great New 
Yorker. Born in Canada, Irish 
as Irish, schooled in Maynooth, 
he was surely the first citizen of 
our town. This city is too large 
for most of us. But not for 
Father Duffy. Not too large, 
I mean, for him to invest it with 
the homeliness of a neighborhood. 
When he walked down the street 
—any street-— he was like a 
cure striding through his own 
village. Everyone knew him. I 
have walked beside him and 
thought I had never before seen 
so many pleased faces. The beam- 
ing cop would stop all traffic to 
make a path from curb to curb 
for Father Duffy. Both the 
proud-stomached banker who 
stopped to speak with him on the 
corner and the checkroom boy 
who took his hat at the restaurant 
would grin transcendently at the 
sight of him. He would call 
them both by their first names, 
and you could see how proud they 


were on that account. Father 
Duffy was of such dimensions 
that he made New York into a 
small town. 

No wonder all the sidewalk 
space as far as one could see was 
needed for the overflow at his 
funeral. To my notion, the mute 
multitude in the June sunlight 
made the more impressive con- 
gregation. To alien ears the 
Latin passages of the Mass seem 
as automatic and as passionless 
as the multiplication table, and at 
least those who could not get 
in missed the harangue delivered 
from the pulpit with the vocal 
technique of a train announcer. 
One woman I know saw an un- 
used bit of pavement and asked 
a huge policeman if she might 
not stand there. He told her the 
space was reserved. “But,” she 
explained, as if offering creden- 
tials, “I was a personal friend of 
Father Duffy’s.” The policeman’s 
answer was an epitaph. “That is 
true, Ma’am,” he said, “of every- 
one here today.” 





In truths of faith, unity; in matters of opinion, liberty; in all 


things, charity. 











The Influence of the Catholic Hour 


The Catholic Hour is produced 
by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men, the national lay federa- 
tion established by the bishops of 
the United States as a coordinate 
branch of one of the departments 
of the bishops’ own organization, 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The National Broad- 
casting Company and its associat- 
ed stations broadcast the half- 
hour program, which consists 
largely of an address delivered by 
some prominent priest, the re- 
mainder of the program being de- 
voted to sacred music. 


It is presented on each Sunday 
of the year at six o’clock, New 
York time and is broadcast by a 
number of stations, fluctuating 
according to the season, between 
fifty and fifty-seven, in as many 
as thirty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. One of these 
stations is short-wave, carrying 
the program throughout most of 
the western world. 


The thing which I think has 
struck us with greatest force in 
connection with the Catholic 
Hour is the hunger which the 
people of our day have for the 


By Epwarp J. HEFFRON 
Condensed from Catholic Action 


truths of religion. At the head- 
quarters of the council here in 
Washington we receive approx- 
imately two thousand letters per 
month from the members of our 
radio audience, most of them re- 
questing reprints of the addresses 
for further study, and many of 
them asking for additional re- 
ligious literature. 

We are fully convinced, there- 
fore, that we have a large, a vast 
audience each week. Let me give 
another and, I think, a very tell- 
ing proof of that. We had no 
reason to believe, with less than 
two per cent of the twelve million 
Negroes in the United States 
Catholic, that there would be 
many Negroes in our radio audi- 
ence. Yet four years ago, when 
an address was delivered on the 
moral implications of the racial 
question, we received nearly two 
thousand letters from Negroes 
alone. Evidently then there were 
many times that number of Ne- 
groes in our audience on that par- 
ticular Sunday—and since little 
or no publicity was given to the 
subject beforehand, none that 
would be likely to reach many 
Negroes, at any rate, it is a fairly 


*Catholic Action, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. \N. W., Washington, D. C., 
January, 1937. 
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safe assumption that we have 
about that many every Sunday. 


A second thing which has par- 
ticularly impressed us is the num- 
ber of fine, fair-minded non-Cath- 
olic listeners cordial to Catholi- 
cism. Many of these non-Catho- 
lic correspondents have told us 
that they had not always been so 
tolerant of Catholic beliefs. Thus, 
a lady from Ohio wrote: “Since 
last fall I have a different feeling 
about your great Church and its 
people: ‘I don’t like him. I don’t 
know him—if I knew him I might 
love him.’ This is my case with 
you and your people. I did not 
know much about you. I tuned 
in the Catholic Hour wondering 
what I might hear. You won me, 
and many times since I have had 
the opportunity of telling some 
intolerant people that their ignor- 
ance and mistaken information 
was really ludicrous.” 


Letters such as these are most 
heartening, for they give hope 
that the lingering bitternesses 
and misunderstandings of an- 
other day may yet be completely 
dissipated. As Chesterton says: 
“The bigot is not he who knows 
he is right ; every sane man knows 
he is right. The bigot is he whose 
emotions and imagination are too 
cold and weak to feel how it is 
that other men go wrong.” 
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The musical portion of our pro- 
gram is in the competent hands 
of Father Finn, known every- 
where in musical circles as or- 
ganizer and director of the world- 
famous boys’ choir, the Paulist 
Choristers. Father Finn’s high 
artistic standards, resulting in the 
use of only the very best sacred 
music, including frequent selec- 
tions in the beautifully chaste and 
spiritual Gregorian Chant, have 
accomplished no little in the field 
of music appreciation. 


Not all of our addresses are 
purely doctrinal, by any means— 
and 355 of them have been deliv- 
ered in the six and more years 
since the program was inaugur- 
ated. Many of them have dealt 
and continue to deal with the 
natural moral law and with the 
application of the moral law to 
present events and conditions, 
Thus we have had at least 54 
addresses primarily concerned 
with economics and sociology, 
many of them, especially during 
recent years, dealing with the very 
acute and vexing problems of the 
day. That the exposition of Cath- 
olic social teaching by such au- 
thorities as Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, Rev. Dr. Francis A. Haas, 
and others, have contributed 
greatly to the present improved 
state of popular economic knowl- 
edge, there can be little doubt. 
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I should be deeply disappointed grams which are broadcast only 
if the impression were given that on this or that occasion on net- 
the Catholic Hour comprehends works and on individual stations. 
the whole Catholic contribution The good effects of which I have 
to the radio. On the contrary, I spoken would therefore have to 
should like you to know that be multiplied many times over be- 
there are seven Catholic radio ; 

fore one would arrive at the 


stations in this country, at least i ; 
three other regular major Catho- whole of the Catholic contribu- 
tion to the religious life of the 


lic network programs, and nearly 
a hundred, if not more than a nation through the use of the ra- 


hundred, regular Catholic pro- dio. 





The First Red Cross 


The Red Cross is at least 320 years old, for it was that long ago that a 
soldier first wore the emblem to mark him as one who ministered to the sick and 
wounded. The wearer was Camillus de Lillis, to whom Pope Sixtus V granted 
permission to use a red cross as the distinguishing mark of the society he was 
forming and which Pope Gregory XIV confirmed by founding the order in 1541. 


The real origin of the badge of the Red Cross came from a dream which 
Camilla Compelia de Lillis, mother of Camillus, had just before he was born. 
In this dream she saw a child with a red cross on his breast followed by other 
children with similar emblems 


Camillus de Lillis by his work as a nurse and the reforms he brought about 
in caring for the sick, both in hospitals and on the battlefield, was eventually 
canonized a saint, and Pope Leo XIII, on June 22, 1886, announced that St. 
Camillus de Lillis would be the patron of nurses, whether they wore a Red-Cross 
badge or not. 


When the late Mayor Gaynor was shot and taken to St. Francis’ Hospital 
in Hoboken, in what was thought to be a dying condition, “Big Bill” Edwards 
ordered that only the best nurses in the United States should attend the dis- 
tinguished patient. The Mayor overheard the order and, in the weak voice left 
to him, whispered: “I want these sisters to take care of me.” And so, day 
and night, a little Sister of St. Francis, with a red cross of St. Camillus on her 
breast, nursed the Mayor back to health. 
uniform, nursed the Mayor back to health. 
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Inside A Seminary 


By A SEMINARIAN 
Condensed from Columbia 


“You better take off your 
ring.” 

I looked up—puzzled. 

“Only bishops wear them.” 

I tugged at my class ring and 
slipped it into my pocket. 

At that moment, I felt conspic- 
uous. Here I was, for the first 
time, wearing a black hat, black 
suit, and black tie. I wanted to 
be a priest, and was on my way 
to the seminary. I knew nothing 
about the life I was entering. 

One of the senior students 
showed me to my room. The bed, 
with its rolled-up mattress, made 
the cubicle look empty. A strong 
smell of yellow soap and floor 
wax emphasized the impression. 
Against the wall, there was a desk 
with a goose-neck lamp and a 
chair. Viola! my cell. I would 
be expected to mop it out and 
make the bed daily. 

Morning began with a clang- 
orous electric bell in the corridor 
outside. I looked at my watch— 
it was 5:30. I crawled to the 
lavatory and manfully doused 
my face and hair with cold water. 
I fumbled with a Roman collar 
and struggled into a borrowed 
cassock. By 5:50, I was standing 
in the prayer-hall, uneasy in a 


stiff white surplice, ready for 
morning prayers. 

It was a hard life at first. The 
whole seminary program is meant 
not only to teach the sacred sci- 
ences, but to build up piety, and 
will-power and obedience. 

I gloried in the callouses which 
sprouted on my knees; I was 
proud to pay the tailor twice a 
year for patching the knees of 
my trousers. Those patches were 
hard earned. 

The morning exercises began 
at 5:50. First there were vocal 
prayers, then mental prayer un- 
til 6:20. It is hard to meditate 
when one has been wrenched 
only a half hour before from a 
warm bed. It takes an effort to 
concentrate on abstractions “in 
the middle of the night”—for 
most of the year, it is dark at 
that time. 

Mass is followed by breakfast 
at 7:20. The meal—most meals, 
in fact, are eaten in silence. One 
of the students reads from a pul- 
pit in the dining hall. At dinner 
and supper, the men take turns 
preaching. Each delivers a care- 
fully written and memorized ser- 
mon. Even the most gifted speak- 
ers among us tremble before this 
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ordeal. The individual in the 
community is gracious enough, 
but the corporate personality of 
the group is the thing to be fear- 
ed. The unhappy speakers learns 
of his faux pas when it is greeted 
by a vainly concealed titter; and 
the orthodoxy and delivery of 
the sermon are searchingly prob- 
ed by the ten or twelve priests of 
the faculty, eating in the front 
of the dining-room. 

Meals are followed by carefully 
measured periods of recreation, 
during which we may smoke. 
Smoking is always forbidden in 
the rooms, and is allowed on the 
grounds only during the time of 
recreation. 

Then it is a case of everyone to 
his own taste. Some play base- 
ball, tennis, handball; other clus- 
ter around the piano; others just 
walk in groups up and down the 
long boardwalk, or sit about, 
watching the event of the day on 
the sports field. 

The morning from 9 until 
12:45 is almost entirely occupied 
with classes. An A. B. is a pre- 
requisite for admittance to the 
study of theology. There are five 
hours a week of dogmatic theol- 
ogy, during which we follow the 
traditional method—a statement 
of the thesis, followed by an ex- 
haustive list of the objections and 
their rebuttals, then the proof of 


the thesis. After that we do our 
best to pick holes in the orthodox 
position. The professor has been 
playing with these theological 
footballs for years. Only too 
often, he can tell us with a grin 
that we have just given a Twen- 
tieth Century twist to a Fifth 
Century heresy. 

Second in importance is “Mor- 
al”—four hours each week. It 
is a careful study of human acts, 
of laws, conscience, sin, vice, and 
virtue, etc. It will be invaluable 
in giving advice in the confes- 
sional. “If Mary stole a pearl 
necklace from her wealthy mis- 
tress, must she return it, if it 
means the loss of her job?” 

After “Dogma” and “Moral” 
come Scripture, Canon Law, 
Church History, Patrology, etc. 
These are not “fresh-air” courses. 
We are drilled thoroughly in the 
matter, and are subject to con- 
stant examination. At the end 
of the semesters, the test in 
“Dogma” and “Moral” lasts three 
hours. 

Most surprising to the outsider 
are the little things. We are not 
allowed to have newspapers or 
magazines. It was a jolt to me 
at first. Popeye, O. O. McIntyre 
and Communism were stricken 
out of my life by one clause of 
the rule. Within two weeks, I 
had ceased to miss the papers. 
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Public enemies came and went; 
miners were entombed and res- 
cued; Europe passed through 
countless crisis, while I paced 
serenely up and down the board- 
walk, saying my rosary. After 
all, as one canny Irish priest put 
it, “Why should the Church let 
W. R. Hearst and Roy Howard 
form the minds of her minis- 
ters?” 

I regret to say that one lapses 
too easily. On first returning 
home, I was so naive as to ask, 
“Who is Dillinger?” Within 


three days I was tapping the floor 
as usual, while father read on 
and on in the financial page. 

We may not have radios. In 


the case of national events or mat- 
ters of interest to us as seminar- 
ians, a radio is hooked up in the 
prayer-hall. This is one of the 
least irritating of our restric- 
tions. It is easy to work in a 
building where radios are ban- 
ned, and where silence is the rule 
of the day. 

Movies, as well, are taboo, un- 
der the very strict censure of ipso 
facto expulsion. This rule is 
purely disciplinary. In other sem- 
‘naries, students are allowed to 
see an occasional picture. 

It is the mind of the Church 
that we learn unquestioning, un- 
hesitating obedience. Upon it de- 
pends the smooth functioning of 
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that vastly intricate machine, 
ruled by the benign Bishop of 
Rome; applied to me, it means 
that I will work anywhere at 
anything my bishop may care to 
indicate. 

The seminary, then, has a right 
to order every minute of my day. 
It is reasonable when it makes 
me ask permission each time I 
want to step off the property, 
when it makes me state my rea- 
sons for wanting a “shopping 
permission”. 

However rigid the rule may 
be, it is always subject to dispen- 
sation by the rector. So, for ur- 
gent, or even for not-too-urgent 
reasons, exceptions are made. 
Should I break my spectacles, I 
may go down town as soon as 
possible and have them repaired ; 
or, if my uncle is visiting from 
St. Louis, I may take the after- 
noon off and have tea with him. 

Twice a week we have “walk 
afternoons”, when we go to places 
of interest in the city. On these 
days and on Sundays, we have 
“talk” at meals, i.e., reading or 
preaching is dispensed with for 
the day. About once a month 
there is a free-day, when one is 
free from 7 a. m., until 7 p. m. 
One may go anywhere or do any- 
thing, provided—the rector says 
it with a smile—it is not against 
the divine or natural law. 
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The life has its compensations. 
The regularity—5 :30 rising, 9 :30 
retiring; meals at fixed hours— 
keeps us young. Is it hard to get 
up so early? Yes, but we might 
as well learn to accept it philo- 
sophically ; an old religious once 
told us it was as hard for him to 
get up mornings in the fiftieth 
year of his religious life as it had 
been for him in the seminary. 

The rule has its effect. Prohib- 
ited practices are dropped into a 
mental pigeon-hole, clearly label- 
ed verboten. I smoke an endless 
chain of cigarettes after meals, 
and would be wretched with 
them; in my room, the idea of 
smoking rarely occurs to me. I 
never think of newspapers or 
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Similarly, I might be tempt- 
ed to “break bounds” after 
night-prayers. One could go 
uncaught. But the idea is pre- 
posterous. My life is ruled by 
iron-clad habits. By learning to 
accept a number of petty pre- 
scriptions that nag at me from 
morning until night, I strengthen 
my will. 

It is interesting to read how 
cheerfully the Spanish clergy 
meet martyrdom. There are a 
few shrieks and “goings on”. 
Martyrs have ever gone cheer- 
fully to the rack. Some day, I 
like to think I may be called on 
to suffer like that for the faith. 
Then I pray that my will power 


movies. They are forbidden. will sustain me. 





IGNORANCE vs ERROR 


It is almost as difficult for a man to unlearn his errors as it is 
for him to acquire knowledge. Mis-information is more hopeless than 
non-information, for error is always more busy than ignorance. Ig- 
norance is a blank sheet upon which we may write, but error is a 
scribbled one from which we must first erase. Ignorance is content to 
stand with her back to the truth, but error is presumptious and pro- 
ceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has no light, but error follows 
a false one. The consequence is that error, when she retraces her foot- 
steps, has further to go than ignorance before she can arrive at the 


truth. 
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Christians, Co-operate 


By Ricwarp L. G. DEVERALL 


Condensed from The Preservation of the Faith 


Few persons realize how grave 
is the crisis facing American civ- 
ilization. Our birth rate has been 
falling for a decade. Wealth is 
being concentrated in the hands 
of a few to an unheard of extent. 
Indeed, during the so-called pros- 
perous era of 1921-1929 the real 
yearly wages of 70% of the work- 
ers remained stationery or de- 
clined. The income of the top-in- 
come group, less than 1% of our 
population, increased 100% or 
more. The Brookings Institute 
studies show that fully 90% of 
our population do not earn 
enough to furnish a liberal diet 
for the entire family. When we 
turn to the farming classes, we 
find that individualistic capital- 
ism slowly reduces this class to 
a state of economic slavery. In 
1850, 98% of American farms 
were owner-operated. Today, 
more than 50% of our farms are 
tenant-operated. 

Addressing the U. S. Senate re- 
cently, Senator George Norris 
said: “The clothing we wear, the 
food we eat, the automobiles, in 
the main, that we use, the gaso- 
line and the oil we buy to operate 
them, to a great extent are con- 
trolled by this financial center 
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‘ciation of artisans, secured for 
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(The Morgan Group) ... we are 
just hired men of corporations 
... we have nothing to say about 
anything that shall be done unless 
we get the consent of some great 
big corporation which through its 
interlocking directorates controls 
practically every human activity 
...”’ The same sot of thing took 
place during the era of the Roman 
Emperor, Diocletian, in the third 
Century. Slavery was the result 
of that crisis, and it would seem 
that slavery is to be the result of 
this crisis. 

The answer to this selfishness is 
the communal association of 
Catholics in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church. Members of 
the Mystical Body promote the 
interest of themselves by mutual 
support and cooperation with all 
their fellowmen. We know that 
in the Catholic Middle Ages a 
magnificent social and economic 
system was erected upon the Rock 
of Justice and Charity. The 
Guild system, the voluntary asso- 


since that time. Is it not possible 
to recover and restore the Guild 
ideal to modern industrial so- 
ciety? Is it not possible for the 
people themselves to follow the 
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example of the mediaeval Cath- 
olics in indicating human exploit- 
ation by Christian operation ? 
Twenty-eight English weavers 
answered that queston almost a 
hundred years ago, when they or- 
ganized the first cooperative so- 
ciety. In 1844, possessing a cap- 
ital of 140 (which took the 28 
pioneers an entire year to scimp 
together), these weavers opened 
a cooperative store. They estab- 
lished certain principles of busi- 
ness conduct, principles that are 
now known as the Rochdale prin- 
ciples of consumer cooperation. 
They declared their society open 
to the public, the sole requirement 
being that each member must 
purchase one or more shares of 
stock. This stock differed from 
that which we know today in two 
essentials: interest was paid at a 
low, fixed rate, thus eliminating 
usury ; and one vote went to one 
member, regardless of the num- 
ber of shares of stock held. The 
goods sold by the store were sold 
at the regular market price. At 
the end of the year, all expenses 
were deducted, and the remain- 
ing profit returned to the mem- 
bers according to the amount of 
goods purchased during the year. 
Thus the cooperative restored to 
the consumer the control of trade, 
and eliminated the profits of the 
middleman, most of which are 


usurious. And most important, it 
ensured the existence of a just 
price, for the consumer now paid 
only what the goods cost to man- 
ufacture and distribute. 

The early cooperators were in 
large part men of Socialistic or 
Communistic thought, yet the 
Church quickly realized that the 
spirit of the cooperative move- 
ment was of Christian origin. 
Pope Leo XIII commended the 
cooperative association of work- 
ingmen, and the present Supreme 
Pontiff has reaffirmed this com- 
mendation. 


Let us see if Christian coopera- 
tion is producing results. In 1911, 
sixty-two consumers in Wauke- 
gan, Illinois, organized a cooper- 
ative dairy. A wagon, a few bat- 
tered cans, and a horse; that was 
their equipment. Today it has 
2,000 members. In 1935, it did a 
business of $600,000 returning 
$20,000 to the consumers in the 
form of profit dividends. Al- 
though this group commanded 
operations as milk distributor to 
a small community, it now owns 
six grocery and provision mar- 
kets, a milk plant and a large 
bakery. 

But cooperation works not only 
among farmers but even among 
college men and doctors. At this 
writing, 138 college cooperatives 
are in operation doing an annual 
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business of almost $3,000,000. 
Some students at Texas A. & M. 
College four years ago founded 
an association for the operation 
of a student cooperative dormi- 
tory. Today 533 young men sup- 
ply their own room and board 
at a cost of approximately $8 per 
month, Each week this group 
does a cash business of $2,000. 
Cooperative college bookstores do 
an annual business of two million 
dollars, saving the student-coop- 
erators 10% on their books. Co- 
operative cafeterias do a business 
of $184,400, saving from 40% to 
50% for the student-cooperators. 


In Elk City, Oklahoma, a co- 
operative hospital is operating 
successfully (since 1929). Each 
family, on the payment of a 
yearly $25 fee, received the fol- 
lowing services gratis; physical 
examination, medical treatment, 
room, board, routine and special 
nursing, surgical operations, den- 
tal care and confinements. The 
only expense involved in surgical 
operations is that for anesthetics 
and so forth. Minor operation 
expenses run to $3; routine oper- 
ations (tonsils, etc.) to $8, and 
major operations to about $18. 
Imagine having your appendix 
removed for only $18! 

This cooperative hospital has 
solved one of our major prob- 
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lems: preservation of physical 
health. It is estimated by compe- 
tent authorities that 89% of the 
people in this country are in need 
of medical and dental attention. 
At the same time, the medical 
profession finds it difficult to ob- 
tain adequate remuneration for 
most of its doctors. This strange 
situation exists because hospitals 
are still operated on the old in- 
dividualistic basis. But the time 
is not distant when things must 
change. Socialized medicine has 
proven to be a dangerous thing; 
cooperative medicine is the Chris- 
tian way of solving the problem. 

We have noted that our farm- 
ing population is to be reduced 
slowly to a state of economic 


‘peonage. Fifty years ago, the 


farmers of Denmark, like our 
own, were only 50% owner-oper- 
ated. Then consumer cooperation 
came. Today only from three to 
four per cent of Denmark’s farms 
are tenant-operated. By banding 
together in mutual aid and Chris- 
tian cooperation, the Danes se- 
cured the restoration of private 


property called for by the Pa- 


pacy. In Nova Scotia, under the 
guidance of the priests of St. 
Francis Xavier University, a 
poverty-stricken community of 
fishermen has been raised to such 
a state of financial and economic 
independence that the movement 
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is now spreading throughout the 
Canadian provinces. 

Sweden is a country where the 
leaven of Christian cooperation 
has operated to produce a revolu- 
tion by evolution. Large indus- 
trialists and bankers, two decades 
ago, controlled the economic life 
of Sweden’s population, just as 
the Morgan group control our 
national economic life. The co- 
operative movement changed all 
this, for, as Childs shows in his 
book Sweden: The Middle Way, 
the production of Sweden is now 
organized not in the interests of 
capitalists but in the interests of 
the consumer. 

Thus we see how Christian co- 
operation is working a gradual 
change in the economic order. 
And best of all, it is a movement 
of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Our American Bishops, in their 
program of social reconstruction 
drawn up in 1919, said: “More 
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important and more effective 
than any government regulation 
of prices would be the establish- 
ment of cooperative stores. The 
enormous toll taken from indus- 
try by the various classes of mid- 
dlemen is now fully realized. The 
astonishing difference between 
the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer 
has become a scandal of our in- 
dustrial system. The obvious and 
direct means of reducing this dis- 
crepancy is the operation of re- 
tail and wholesale mercantile 
concerns under the ownership and 
management of the consumers. 
This is no Utopian scheme. It 
has been successfully carried out 
in England and Scotland through 
the Rochdale system . . . our su- 
perior energy, initiative and com- 
mercial capacity will enable us, 
once we set about the task earn- 
estly, even to surpass what has 
been done in England and Scot- 
land.” 





In the later Middle Ages, the prevailing economic system was such that the 
workers were gradually obtaining a larger share in the ownership of the lands on 
which, and the tools with which, they labored. Though the economic arrange- 
ments of that time cannot be restored, the underlying principle is of permanent 
application, and is the only one that will give stability to industrial society. It 
should be applied to our present system as rapidly as conditions will permit. 


American Bishops’ Letter, 1920. 














Chaucer's Boethius 


By W. P. WiLcuTT 


Condensed from The American Review 


If it be true that civilizations 
move in somewhat analogous 
cycles, each with its birth, its 
time of flowering, its overripe- 
ness, and its decay, then we have 
not yet reached the time of Boe- 
thius. For he was essentially one 
who stood between new things 
and old; and this, as has been 
well said, is aptly symbolized in 
his actual life and misfortune— 
the Greek philosopher imprisoned 
by a barbarian king. 

At the back of every culture 
lies a tradition—an intellectual 
structure that gives purpose to 
life. We are living on the credit 
of a tradition we have abandoned 
—the double tradition of the 
Greek philosophy and the Ohris- 
tian religion. 


Boethius was one of the form- 
ers of the tradition; more from 
the purely philosophical than the 
theological aspect; though this 
point must not be over-stressed. 
Without the Christian religion 


Boethius’ philosophy would not- 


have been such a clear-cut and 
simple engine of thought. Never- 
theless, Christianity had a pure- 
ly negative or ascetic effect upon 
it. It is philosophy, not theology. 


It has been translated twice in- 
to the English language by two 
masters of their tongue; by 
Alfred into the now unreadable 
Anglo-Saxon of the Wessex 
Court ; and by Chaucer. 

It is important to grasp the 
fact that Alfred and Chaucer 
knew and appreciated this intel- 
lectual product of a mature civil- 
ization. The moderns are apt to 
think that they have discovered 
all the problems that to them 
make belief impossible. 

Boethius’ book deals with the 
question—there can be no greater 
—of the End of Man. Each of 
the false ends is examined and 
set aside; until the true end is 
at last discovered. The argument 
moves gravely from point to 
point; and between the stages 
Boethius interposes a “meter’’, in 
which the subject-matter of the 
preceding “prose” is dealt with 
afresh, no longer from the pure- 
ly philosophical point of view, 
but from the viewpoint of poetry 
—from the aspect, that is to say, 
of thought and emotion, instead 
of thought alone. 

Our ancestors were not fools; 
nor, on the other hand, are the 
modern substitutes for God new. 


The Bookman Publishing Co., Inc., 231 West 58th St.,\N. Y. C., Nov. 1936 
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Boethius and Chaucer were fac- 
ed with the same alternatives as 
face Bertrand Russell or Julian 
Huxley ; but their clear intellects 
saw which alternative to choose. 


“For if thou remember of 
what country thou art born, it 
is not governed by emperors, nor 
by government of multitude, as 
were the countries of them of 
Athens; but one lord and one 
king, and that is God, is lord of 
thy country.” 


There is really only one serious 
objection to the thesis of the ex- 
istence of God; it is that which 
St. Thomas places first in the 
second article of the Summa. It 
is the problem dealt with by the 
Book of Job and by Psalms 
XXXVIII and XXXIX—the 
problem of the existence of evil. 


“O thou maker of the wheel 
that beareth the stars, which are 
y-fastened to thy perdurable 
chair, and turnest the heaven 
with a ravishing suay, and con- 
strainest the stars to suffer thy 
law,” cries Boethius through the 
mouth of Chaucer ; how is it that 
the wicked flourish, “and folk of 
wicked manners sitten in high 
chairs?” 


The question is not answered 
immediately. First there is en- 
acted an immense drama—the 
procession of false ends. 


The first of the false ends is 
Riches. And by riches Boethius 
means not the sad-colored end of 
the modern world—“maximum 
production”, as the jargon of the 
economists has it; but riches 
really worth having—jewels and 
lands. 

Such things are good in them- 
selves—gems “draw to them- 
selves a little of the last beauty 
of the world”. Fields, too, are 
beautiful. “And right so been 
we gladded sometime of the fact 
of the sea when it is clear; and 
also marwailen we on the heaven 
and on the stars, and on the sun 
and on the moon.” 

A very little suffices for man. 
“And if thou wilt fulfill thy need 
after that it suffiseth to nature, 
then it is no need that thou seek 
after the superfluity of fortune.” 

Boethius shows his Distributist 
predispositions as clearly as Mar- 
tial or St. Thomas. 

“O straight and needy clepe I 
this richesse, since that many folk 
ne may not have it all, ne all may 
it all, ne all may it not comen to 
one man withouten poverty of all 
other folk.” There is an almost 
identical sentence in the Summa, 

Property is for the normal man 
an essential of happiness. “Cer- 
tes, there is no other thing that 
may well perform blissfulness, as 
an estate plenteous of all goods, 
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that ne hath need of none other 
thing, but that is sufficient of it- 
self unto itself.” But any super- 
fluity above that which is neces- 
sary entangles the soul. And 
Boethius sings the praises of the 
ages before men discovered rich- 
es. 


Next of the false ends comes 
Power. After all, what is Power? 
“Mayst thou have any command- 
ment over a free courage? Mayst 
thou remove from the state of its 
proper rest a thought that is 
cleaving steadfast reason?” 


Next comes Fame. It is a 
fragile thing. “How many a man, 
that was full noble in his time, 
hath the wretched and needy for- 
getting of writers put out of 
mind and done away! Albeit so 
that, certes, thilke writings profit 
little; the which writings long 
and dark eld doth away, both 
them and their authors.” 

Even though the noise of a 
man’s name should run through 
the world, “certain thing it is, as 
thou has learned by the demon- 
stration of astronomy, that all the 
environing of the earth about ne 
hath but the reason of a prick 
at regard of the greatness of 
heaven; that is to seyn, that if 
there were made comparison of 
the earth to the greatness of 
heaven, men would judge in all, 
that the earth ne held no space 
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... And ye then, that be environ- 
ed and closed in the least prick 
of thilke prick, thinken ye to 
manifesten your renown and don 
your name to be born forth?” 

The fourth of the false ends is 
Pleasure. “And many folk mea- 
suren and guessen that sovereign 
good be joy and gladness, and 
weenen that it be right blissful 
thing to plungen them in voluptu- 
ous delight.” 

Pleasure is a distinct thing 
from happiness. Pleasure is a 
thing we have in common with 
the beasts. “And if thilke de- 
lights maken folk blissful, then 
by the same cause must thilke 
beastes be cleped blissful; of 
which beastes all the intention 
hasteth to fulfill their bodily jol- 
lity.” 

Bodily beauty is not an end. 
“The shining of thy form, that 
is to seyn, the beauty of thy body, 
how swiftly passing it is and how 
transitory ; certes, it is more flit- 
ting than the mutability of flow- 
ers of the summer-season.” 


All these things—wealth, pow- 


.er, fame, pleasure, beauty—are 


not to be despised but used aright, 
as Aristotle’s Magnanimous Man 
uses fame rightly, as means and 
not as ends. They are all used by 
Providence. 

The false ends being rejected, 
Philosophy undertakes to show 
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Boethius the “Very Blissfulness” 
or “true happiness”. Happiness 
is the true end of man, not “rich- 
esse”, “right digne of reverence”, 
“right high power”, a “joy and 
gladness”. 

Somehow the Chaucerian 
names of the false ends seem to 
give them a greater content than 
our modern names do. “Rich- 
esse” gives us the impression, not 
of factories and furtively rich 
men ill at ease in their high-pow- 
ered cars, but of silks and furs, 
and proud be-gemmed burgesses. 
“Right high power” goes by with 
a blast of trumpets. “Joy and 
gladness” makes one think of 
May-time and dancing. 

The “Very Wealfulness’— 
man’s true happiness—is God. 
“Thou that art alder-fairest, bear- 
ing the fair world in thy thought.” 
“For thou are clearness; thou 
are peaceable rest to debonair 
folk; thou thyself art beginning, 
leader, path, and term; to look 
on thee, that is our end.” “Blessed 
is the man that may seen the 
clear well of Good.” 

Now the answer to the problem 
of evil is indicated. For only the 
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good gain the true Good, while 
the wicked gain only false goods. 

“God, when he hath beholden 
from the high tower of his pur- 
veaunce, he knoweth that is con- 
venable to every wight, and lend- 
eth him that he is not convenable 
to him.” Some, whom adversity 
might imperil, are spared earthly 
sorrow. Others “God leadeth in- 
to experience of Himself by aspre 
and sorrowful things”. Others 
again are chastened in order to 
give examples of virtue not over- 
come by adversity. Bad men are 
often given earthly pleasure, so 
that good men may despise it. 

From this point Boethius goes 
on to discuss the entangled ques- 
tion of God’s foreknowledge and 
man’s free will. We shall not 
follow him. We shall only agree 
with him that “the thought of 
man, confounded and overthroun 
by the dark members of the body, 
ne may not, by fire of its darken- 
ed looking . . . know the thin 
knittings of things”. 

Perhaps our children will re- 
turn to the high sanity of Boe- 
thius, and drink from the well at 
which Chaucer drank. 
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The African Mail 


By Mupatirr II. 


Condensed from The Father Matthew Record 


You step up the street. You 
answer salutations a little absent- 
ly. You are thinking of one far 
away. In your hand is a letter. 
Will it reach him in time for 
Christmas? A letter takes such 
a long time to Africa. Outside 
the post-office window you take 
another look at the address. 
“Loanja, P. O. Sesheke, N. R.” 
Yes, it’s all right. You drop it 
carefully through the mouth of 
the green box. 

The post-mistress takes out the 
letter and looks at it. Yes, ’tis for 
that nice young priest, God bless 
him. “Loanja, P. O. Sesheke.” 
Quare names they have on places 
“out there”. 

Passing through the city where 
a clerk transfers it to another 
bag it rushes on to Dublin. In 
Dublin it meets with fellow-trav- 
ellers to Africa. At Dun Laog- 
haire it bids good-bye to Ireland. 
Tossed by the angry Irish Sea, 
bundled into the Irish Mail at 
Holyhead, rushed through the 
heart of England, it reaches 
Southampton and is swung by a 
crane aboard the Union Castle 
mailboat at the docks. 

Then, for seventeen days, it 
rests quietly as it voyages farther 


from home down the long west 
coast of Africa. Steadily it moves 
on day by day, seeming not to 
move, so changeless is the heave 
and fall of this great sea. At 
last a change. People move over- 
head. They are gone. A rough 
hand grasps the bag and drags it 
out and up. Swung through the 
air it lands at Capetown. 
Movement again. It is hurried 
along the docks, thrown aboard 
the fast Rhodesian Express, 
rushed on and on through the 
Karoo, Kimberly, Mafeking, 
Bulawayo, on through Victoria 
Falls, and then at last it reaches 
Livingstone, three days after it 
had left Capetown and three 
weeks after it has left Ireland. 
At Livingstone it sees its first 
native. He holds the letter, sees 
“P. O. Sesheke,” and throws it 
into the Barotse mail-bag. It 
spends a day and a half in Liv- 
ingstone, and then a native in 
glaring red uniform pitches it 


‘with its fellows on to a motor 


truck. Off it goes again, on down 
the hill past the Catholic Church 
and out a long rough road 
through trees and bush. 

A halt. Sesheke? No, just a 
swampy part of the road and the 
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truck has stuck in mud up to the 
hubs. A team of oxen drags it 
out and away it goes again. On 
and on, jogging over mile after 
mile of rutty road, and at last 
Katombora—a beautiful spot on 
the Zambesi bank. 


A short delay, and then a trans- 
fer from truck to barge—the Bar- 
otse mail-barge with its sturdy, 
well-built native paddlers in 
crimson red. With much shout- 
ing the barge glides smoothly out 
on the river. The letter in its 
canvas bag is on its way again. 
Slowly it moves up the river, 
hour after hour, until it stops 
for the night. 

Morning comes and it sets out 
again. The barge moves on and 
on, but the sun sets and it has not 
reached its destination. Another 
night beside the river bank. On 
the morrow—Sunday—a short 
trip brings the barge at last to 
“P, O. Sesheke.” On land again. 
The Sesheke mail-bag finds its 
way to a little post office where 
a native clerk receives it and 
hands it to the “Mubusisi”—the 
District Commissioner, who is al- 
so Postmaster. 


The mails are sorted out. Let- 
ters for the Mission are placed in 
the Mission mail-bag; and then 
appears Mukendwa, the post boy 
of the Mission, who travels down 
each week the sixty-five miles 


from Loanja to hand in the out- 
going mail and to receive the in- 
coming. 

Mukendwa, whom we some- 
times call the “Colonel”, because 
of his military appearance, is a 
staid old lad of about forty-five. 
Old though he is, he is neverthe- 
less called a boy. All natives, in 
fact, who work for white men 
are called boys, no matter what 
their age. “The Colonel” keeps 
a perfectly straight back as he 
walks. He always seems to be 
marching at the head of a battal- 
ion. His head erect, his arms 
swinging rhythmically, his pace 
smart and steady, never a smile 
on his weather-beaten face, he 
marches on. He is cautious, 
however, and the slightest spoor 
or sound of lion or leopard will 
send him up the nearest tree, 
where he will wait for hours till 
he is sure beyond doubt that 
friend Leo has gone far away. 

When he appears at the office 
in Sesheke your letter with the 
rest of the Mission mail is hand- 
ed to him in a waterproof bag, 
closed at the top by an iron loop 
and padlocked securely. 

With your letter in the post- 
boy’s bag the last stage of the 
journey begins. The boy sets out 
from Sesheke, a soft hat pulled 
down over his ears, a warm coat 
wrapped well around him, for 
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there is a nasty nip in the morn- 
ing air. He moves along at a 
steady, quick pace that is half 
walk, half trot. On and on he 
goes, mile after mile along native 
tracks, from village to village, 
across open plains and through 
thick forests, over low sandy 
hills and through swampy rivers. 


The hours go by, mile is added 
to mile. At last, towards sunset, 
a village is reached. The post- 
boy drops his bag and stretches 
on the ground. More than twenty 
miles separates him from Se- 
sheke. He has reached his first 
stopping place. 


After awhile he gathers sticks 
to make a fire. From a pocket he 
produces the “makasi” (matches) 
and with paper or perhaps dried 
grass he gets his fire going. Pour- 
ing mealie-meal into a pot he 
mixes it with water, stirs to a 
porridge, and boils it on the fire. 


The villagers crowd around 
him to hear the news. As he stirs 
his pot, he tells them scraps of 
information he has gathered in 
Sesheke, news from the villages 
on the way, incidents that hap- 
pened on the road. His meal is 
cooked. Dipping his fingers in 
the pot he brings out a lump of 
thick porridge and eats hungrily. 
When he has had enough he 








makes a cigarette, consisting of 
the foulest-looking (and foulest- 
smelling) tobacco you ever saw, 
rolled up in a piece of newspaper. 

He goes to bed early to be up 
before sunrise on the morrow. 
Rolling himself in his blankets, 
he lies down beside the fire. He 
covers his head with the blankets 
and is soon fast asleep. Your let- 
ter is in the bag beside him. 

Next day it starts again its 
journey through bush and forest. 
A lion roars in the distance. Post- 
boy, bag and letter are up a tree 
(literally). An anxious hour. Off 
again. At last another day is 
done, another halting place 
reached. A fire is made. News 
is passed. Sleep. 

After a short two-hour trek 
next morning the post boy reach- 
es the Mission. When he trots 
into the station he gets a warm 
welcome, at least his load does. 
It is hardly off his back when it 
is opened, letters distributed and 
newspapers a month old eagerly 
torn open. Your letter has at last 
reached its destination after al- 
most a month of travel. If that 


‘letter had not arrived it would 


have been very much missed. 
Those who have not written are 
decidedly unpopular on mail-day. 
If you write your name is bless- 
ed, if you do not write... 





College Students View Marriage 


By JAMES CONNOLLY 


From The Catholic Family Monthly 


At the University of Dayton the 
men of a class in Sociology were 
asked to prepare a list of facts 
which every Cathollic should 
know before getting married. 
This is their list : 

1. 
ment. 

2. That mixed-marriage in- 
volves danger of losing the Faith 
and is a disruptive factor in fam- 
ily life. 

3. That a valid marriage is 
one, holy and indissoluble. 

4. The health and health his- 
tory of proposed mate. 

5. That the primary purpose 
of marriage is to “increase and 
multiply”. 

6. That courtship should give 
an insight into the proposed 
bride’s temperament and charac- 
ter. 

7. That the husband should 
be the provider. 

8. Whether or not his rresent 
and prospective financial condi- 
tion justifies marriage. 

9. That the interests of the 
members of the family should be 
centered in the home. 

10. Whether or not the pro- 
posed bride is sincere in her re- 


That marriage is a sacra- 


ligious practices. 

11. Whether or not the pro- 
posed bride’s education is ade- 
quate. 

12. Whether or not the pro- 
posed bride is a competent house- 
wife and cook. 

13. That a parental duty ex- 
ists in the form of proper physi- 
cal care of one’s children. 

14. That true marital love 
consists in a judicious combina- 
tion of passion, affection and 
parental impulse. 

15. That birth control vio- 
lates the natural law. 

16. That woman’s place is in 
the home. 

17. That the school is pri- 
marily an institution of the par- 
ents. 

18. That marital life is no 
bed of roses. 

19. That one and the same 
moral law binds both husband 
and wife. 

20. That the child’s home 
training guides him throughout 
life. 

21. That the husband is the 
head of the family. 

22. That only a marriage 
based on true love can weather 
the storm. 


Huntington, Indiana. October, 1934. 
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A Ball, A Bat, --And God 


By Josern C. WALEN 
Condensed from The Voice 


The tale of the Catholic Youth 
Organization is one of the most 
fascinating narratives in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. 

In 1930 the CYO under the 
guidance of the Most Rev. Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Chicago, ventured forth into 
a world which was confronted 
with a fearful economic crisis. 

Within two years the move- 
ment was acclaimed by impartial 
observers as a model agency for 
solving the problem of idle 
youth, left prey to racketeers and 
bootleggers and to a life of pur- 
poseless wandering. President 
Roosevelt commended the organ- 
ization’s aims and practical meth- 
ods. Social leaders began to an- 
alyze its program, while judges 
in Illinois attributed a pronounc- 
ed decrease in crime to the form- 
ation of the CYO. Newspapers 
repeatedly lauded its work in 
their editorial columns. 

Bishop Sheil argued that since 


a ball and bat, or a pair of box- © 


ing gloves, or a football, or a 
basketball court, or an amateur 
radio hour, or a glee club, or a 
dance, attract the young, he 
would supply the ball and bat, the 


boxing gloves, the football, the 
amateur radio contest, the glee 
club and the dance. He could 
thus fill their idle lives with in- 
teresting activity, and simultane- 
ously, build strong bodies, 
strengthen character, and keep 
youth close to the Church. It 
would be a program of recreation, 
education and religion, appealing 
to the whole young man, to his 
body, mind and soul. Yet it 
would be pliable enough to adapt 
itself to individual variations. 
That Bishop Sheil has done his 
task well is attested by the fact 
that at the present, six years after 
its formation, the Catholic Youth 
Organization, in Chicago alone, 
annually benefits 200,000 young 
men and women, directly or in- 
directly, with its extensive pro- 
gram of recreation, religion, edu- 
cation. Dioceses from coast to 
coast, as far apart as New York 
and San Francisco, have organ- 
ized their programs along lines 
parallel to the pioneer movement. 
The recreation program con- 
ducted in Chicago by the CYO is 
one of the most comprehensive 
and complete ever organized in 
any city by a private agency. Box- 
ing, baseball, basketball, swim- 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. Feb., 1937. 
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ming, skating, hockey, tennis, 
golf, bowling, down to ping-pong, 
all are conducted on a huge scale. 
This program was formulated to 
occupy the attention of boys over 
16, in those critical years be- 
tween graduation from primary 
school and marriage. From a 
somewhat humble beginning in 
1931 of a baseball league of 10 
teams and 150 players, the pro- 
gram expanded rapidly, so that 
now more than 30,000 annually 
participate actively in some sport 
under CYO supervision. Statis- 
tically the program is represented 
by the following figures: bas- 
ketball, 9,000; softball, 5,000; 
baseball, 25,000; gymnasium ac- 
tivities, 5,000; boxing, 2,160; 
girls’ volley ball, 1,700; swim- 
ming, 823; track and field, 500; 
tennis, 461; cycling, 450; golf, 
400 ; table tennis, 300; ice hockey, 
150. 


Largely responsible for the 
formation and maintenance of 
this program is Mr. Jack Elder, 
former Notre Dame football and 
track star, who was induced by 
Bishop Sheil in 1932 to leave a 
newspaper position and assume 
charge of athletics. 

In the 2900 block of So. Mich- 
igan Ave., are seven buildings, 
CYO hotels, where needy young 
men, regardless of creed or na- 
tionality, are provided with lodg- 


ing, food, clothing and medical 
service if necessary. About 4,000 
were thus accomodated in 1935, 
some staying for a few days, 
about 300 permanently. Every 
day more than 1,000 meals are 
served free to hungry young 
transients, with an average of a 
million and a half annually. 
Youths who wish to remain with 
the CYO can learn one of 13 
trades from competent instruc- 
tors. Courses are offered in 
printing, journalism, trade, com- 
merce, statistics, bookkeeping, 
auditing and accounting, mechan- 
ics and other occupations. An 
efficient CYO employment bu- 
reau is ever on the alert to secure 
a job for one of the boys in the 
hotels or a pupil in one of the 
CYO classes. 

At 17 E. Twentieth St., the 
CYO maintains a garage, with a 
fleet of five trucks and a dozen 
motorcycles, organized for de- 
livery service for Chicago busi- 
ness houses. Residents of the ho- 
tels are thus employed and are 
paid for their work. Youths in- 
terested in mechanics learn the 
trade in a completely equipped 
mechanical shop in the rear of 
the garage; parolees from the 
state penitentiary have thus ob- 
tained employment after one 
year of study. In 1935, 150 boys 
graduated from this school of 
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mechanics, obtaining jobs paying 
from $15 to $37 weekly. The 
garage and delivery service are 
operated at a profit which is used 
in maintaining the hotels. 

One hundred and fifty boys, 
most of them orphans released 
from Chicago institutions, find 
refuge and learn a trade at the 
Working Boys’ Home, located at 
1140 Jackson Blvd. Equipped 
with modern facilities, the Home 
has its own kitchen, infirmary, 
reading rooms, etc. It maintains 
and operates—at a profit—one of 
the finest printing plants in Chi- 
cago. Youths desiring to be chefs 
and cooks learn in the kitchen 
from expert instructors, and 
after their apprenticeship many 
obtain employment with hotels 
and restaurants. The printing 
plant has sent many into private 
employment. In demonstration of 
the practical education the boys 
receive in accounting and audit- 
ing, they can supply at any time 
within a fraction of a cent what 
each meal has cost, the exact 
amount of food on hand, the cost 
of operation of the Home for a 
month or for a day, and any 
other data requested. 

Two miles distant from the 
Statesville penitentiary at Lock- 
port, Ill., is a group of 11 build- 
ings known as the Lewis Holy 
Name School of Aeronautics. 


There, about 150 boys between 
the ages of 13 and 21, are learn- 
ing aviation, radio, television, air 
conditioning and Deisel engines. 
Experts in these fields are few. 
So Bishop Sheil has provided the 
opportunity for 150 youths who 
had received highest ratings in 
rigid physical and mental tests 
from a field of 3,000 applicants. 
The only entrance fee is certified 
poverty. 

The Aeronautics School was 
made possible by Mr. Frank J. 
Lewis, retired chemical philan- 
thropist, who regarded the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization so high- 
ly that he has given nearly a 
million dollars for the erection 
and equipment of the school. 

The school offers a mechanical 
training course. Those who man- 
ifest special ability qualify for 
another four year course of grad- 
uate work. The course in aero- 
nautics meets all requirements of 
the United States Army, and the 
school is recognized as one of the 
finest of its kind in the country. 
The Army Air Corps furnishes 
many of the airplane motors for 


-the school, and these are taken 


apart and rebuilt countless times 
in providing training for the stu- 
dents. 

A chapel, administration build- 
ing, hangars, gymnasium, ma- 
chine shops, class room building, 
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mess hall, honor student dormi- 
tory, kitchens, bakery, laundry 
and tailor shops comprise the 
scool. Students remain there 
throughout the year except for 
the summer vacation period when 
they are taken for short trips or 
spend some time at one of the 
CYO camps. 


To defray expenses entailed in 
conducting the school the CYO 
operates a Salvage Bureau. Lo- 
cated in a three story building at 
3514 S. Michigan Ave., the Bu- 
reau employs 35 persons to col- 
lect and recondition articles about 
to be discarded by housewives or 
institutions, and later sells them 


to persons unable to purchase 


necessary new articles. From 
electric irons to pianos, the Sal- 
vage Bureau sells to persons look- 
ing for a bargain. In 1935 it 
showed a profit of $25,009, 
though expenses were $75,000. 


In 14 parks in densely populat- 
ed sections of the city the CYO 
operates Summer Vacation Cen- 
ters, providing recreation and 
free lunches and milk to 15,000 
under-privileged children. This 
work is carried on by 252 boys, 
300 girls and 325 priests and sem- 
inarians. It is interesting to note 
that, while the Centers operated, 
petty thefts in the Stock Yards 
district decreased 60 per cent. 
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At the CYO Center at 31 E. 
Congress St., there is a complete 
medical and dental department. 
When a boy enters the CYO he 
is obliged to make use of its facil- 
ities. About 50,000 received care, 
free of charge, in 1935. 

A 17-story structure located on 
Pearson Ave., one of the finest of 
its kind in the country, is the gift 
of Mrs, Frank J. Lewis, wife of 
the founder of the Aeronautics 
School. Having seen the good 
work being done for boys by the 
CYO, she desired to aid young 
women of the city, and to give 
them the same opportunities. For 
a fee of $1.00 any woman is en- 
tilted to any of the club’s exten- 
sive facilities, ranging from a 
swimming pool to classes in arch- 
ery. Free lodging, meals, medical 
care and clothing are provided to 
girls without employment. 

At 501 W. Monroe St. the 
CYO Home for Destitute Wo- 
men provides medical service, 
clothing and food for needy girls 
and courses in cooking, domestic 
sciences and other occupations 
enabling residents to obtain em- 
ployment. Six hundred girls re- 
reived aid in the Home in 1935. 

Business girls of the city who 
have no family connection in 
Chicago find an ideal home at one 
of the three Rita Clubs, beauti- 
fully furnished hotels, located in 
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each of the three sections of the 
city. For a nominal charge the 
women obtain excellent board and 
spacious rooms. 


The maintenance of this huge 
social service program entails 
huge expenditures annually. To 
provide it Bishop Sheil entered 
the sports promotion field. 


Perhaps the best known of the 
CYO sports activities is amateur 
boxing. With the aid of the late 
Patrick (Packey) McFarland, 
Bishop Sheil organized a pro- 
gram. Within three years its 
good effects were unquestioned, 
and boxing became one of the 
main features of the organiza- 
tion’s activities. More than 2,000 
now participate in the program 
annually, with boxing shows be- 
ing staged almost weekly at the 
CYO center or in some parish. 


The highlights of this program 
are the annual CYO tournament 
and the inter-city clash with the 
team from New York’s Catholic 
Youth Organization. The tour- 
nament has attracted 2,000 or 
more entries annually for the 
past three years, and the finals in 
the Chicago Stadium, usually 
held in December, have attracted 
crowds from 12,00 in 1931 to 
21,000 in 1936. About 20,000 
witnessed the meet with the New 
York team last July. 
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Aside from the fact that the 
young men of Chicago’s parishes 
have grown enthusiastic about the 
CYO boxing programs, and three 
of them won places on the 1936 
United States Olympic team that 
went to Germany, boxing has 
been financially successful. They 
make about $25,000 realized on 
the night of the finals of the 
tournament, and about as much 
at the New York-Chicago fights. 
In addition the weekly programs 
contribute consistently to the 
treasury to carry on the work of 
the CYO for needy thousands. 

Every CYO champion is 
awarded a scholarship to any 
Catholic college or university he 
chooses. In 1935 sixteen schol- 
arships were awarded. 

Originated in 1933, the schol- 
arship department has since en- 
abled more than 700 youths to 
enter college—all at the expense 
of the CYO. Scholarships are 
awarded not only to athletes, but 
also to youths who show excep- 
tional aptitude in music, mechan- 
ics or science—even to blind boys. 
As regards these latter Chicago 


-has known few more dramatic 


moments than on the night of the 
boxing finals, Dec. 2, 1936, 
when four blind boys were in- 
troduced by Bishop Sheil from 
the ring in the Stadium. One boy 
was a Protestant, another a Jew, 
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the third a Negro, and the fourth 
a Catholic. To the throng Bishop 
Sheil announced that the CYO 
was awarding them scholar- 
ships to the Braille School at 
Jacksonville, Ill, where they 
will be enabled to overcome their 
handicap. Two hundred such 
scholarships are being planned. 
A number of reasons have been 
assigned for the amazing success 
of the CYO, but as in all enter- 
prises of such magnitude, there 
are many contributing factors. 
Perhaps the most effective cause 
has been the dynamic personality, 
tireless energy and the inspiring 
leadership of Bishop Sheil who 
stated that his organization 
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strives for one objective, and 
“that objective in every phase of 
work among our Catholic youth 
must be ‘all things for Christ and 
Christ alone’ ”. Confession, Com- 
munion, the Holy Hour are as 
much a part of the CYO as box- 
ing, the Aeronautics School and 
free meals for needy youths. 


When he was chaplain at the 
Cook county jail he saw thou- 
sands of young men lost to the 
Church and to the country. Now 
as Bishop, and organizer of the 
CYO, he sees many more thou- 
sands living as practical Catho- 
lics and therefore as good citi- 
zens. 





CHILDREN GRIEVE 


“Most people, we suppose, must forget what they were like when 
they were children; otherwise they would know that the griefs of their 
childhood were passionate abandonments, as the griefs of their matur- 
ity. Children’s griefs are little, certainly; but so is the child, so is 
its endurance, so is its field of vision, while its nervous impressionabil- 
ity is keener than ours. Grief is a matter of relativity; the sorrow 
should be estimated by its proportion to the sorrower; a gash is as 
painful to one as an amputation is to another. Pour a puddle into a 
thimble, or an Atlantic into Etna; both thimble and mountain would 
overflow. Adult fools! were not the angels too wise to smile at them?” 

Francis Thompson. 
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| Beg Your Pardon 


By Joun DesMonpD SHERIDAN 





Condensed from The Father Matthew Record 


Whenever you bump into 
one of those neglible people who 
live under one roof with you, you 
observe caustically that n‘twits 
should look where they are go- 
ing. In return for this admoni- 
tion you receive a pointed history 
of your past misdeeds, a list of 
your more obvious defects, men- 
tal and physical, and a kick on 
the shin. 

All of this is quite as it should 
be. But if you bump into a per- 
fect stranger you adopt a differ- 
ent technique. You beg his par- 
don. You are Less Than The 
Dust, and he is the Great White 
Chief. Your words, if they mean 
anything, mean that you throw 
yourself upon the mercy of a 
Pukka Sahib. But your words 
mean nothing. You know that— 
and the Pukka Sahib knows it. 
So he gives the answer you ex- 
pect, and then you both go down 
to your houses justified. 


Now if the Pukka Sahib, in- 
stead of telling you smilingly 
that everything was quite all 
right, had called you hard words 
and threatened to twist your lean 
neck about your ugly face, you 
would have concluded that he was 
no gentleman. Mark the incon- 
sistency. The wording of your 
original request implied that the 
bumpee could give or withhold 
pardon as he thought fit. You 
called yourself beggar and grov- 
velled beneath his chariot wheels, 
but you were quite prepared, had 
the chariot wheels shown any 
signs of crushing you, to become 
not alone a beggar on horseback 
but a beggar on a very high 
horse. 


So the truth is not in you. It 
is not in me either, or in the 
man next door. This craze for 
politeness has made liars of us 
all. 


Church Street, Dublin, N. W. 8, Ireland. 





Last Speech 


It is not generally known that Patrick Henry wrote the following fine passage 
in his will: “I have now disposed of ail my property to my family; there is one 
more thing I wish I could give them and that is the Christian religion. If they 
had that and I had not given them one shilling they would be rich; and if they 
had not that and I had given them all the world they would be poor.” 


On The Love Of God 


You wish, therefore, to hear 
from me why and how God 
should be loved? The reason for 
loving God is God Himself; the 
way is to love Him beyond mea- 
sure. 


This is in truth what happens. 
When man fashioned in honor 
does not perceive the honor that 
is his, he is, by reason of such 
ignorance, justly likened to the 
beasts of the field that share his 
present mortality. It happens, 


therefore that a creature disting- 
uished by the gift of reason, 
through not knowing itself be- 


gins to be herded with the droves 
of unthinking beasts. While ig- 
norant of his own peculiar glory 
which is from within he insists 
upon fashioning himself con- 
formably to things purely sensible 
and becomes one with the rest of 
visible creatures because he thinks 
that he has received nothing be- 
yond the rest of them. And so 
we must be especially on our 
guard against this ignorance by 
which, perchance, we think of 
ourselves as being less than we 
really are. But no less must we 
ivoid that other ignorance by 
which we attribute to ourselves 


By Saint BERNARD* 


more than we possess. This is 
what happens when we deceive 
ourselves into thinking that any 
good whatever that we have 
comes from ourselves. 


It is worse and more detestable 
than the other because while the 
one puts us in a class with the 
beasts of the field, this latter 
makes us the fellows of demons. 
Assuredly the greatest offense of 
all to use the gifts we have re- 
ceived as if they were part of our 
very selves, and after having ac- 
cepted favors to usurp the glory 
of the Bestower ... 


The faithful know well how 
complete is their need of Jesus 
and of Him crucified. While em- 
bracing in wonder the charity re- 
vealed in Him “which surpasseth 
all knowledge”, they are filled 
with shame at not paying back 
even the very little which they are 
themselves, in return for love 
and condescension so great, Easi- 
ly, therefore, do they grow in 
love who know that they them- 
selves are more loved: for he to 
whom less has been given loves 
less. The Jew or the Pagan, to 
be sure, can never be urged on 
by such spurs of love as the 


Translated with notes by Terence L. Connolly, S. J. Published 1937 by The 


Spiritual Book Asso., 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


C. 259 pages. $2.50. 


*St Bernard was born in 1091, died in 1153. 
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Church feels who says: “I am 
wounded with charity”; and 
again, “Stay me up with flowers ; 
compass me about with apples; 
because I languish with love”. 
She sees “King Solomon in the 
diadem wherewith his mother 
crowned him” ; she sees the Only- 
begotten of the Father bearing 
His own cross; she sees the Lord 
of Majesty struck and spat up- 
on; she sees the Author of life 
and glory held fast with nails, 
pierced with a lance, overwhelm- 
ed with reproaches, finally laying 
down that precious Life of His 
for His friends. She sees all this 
and the sword of love pierces her 
soul the more and she says, “Stay 
me up with flowers, compass me 
with apples; because I languish 
with love”. 

True love asks no reward but 
deserves one. It is when a man 
has not yet learned to love that 
a reward is set before him; it is 
due one who loves; it is awarded 
to him who perseveres. Finally in 
appealing (to a man) in matters 
of a lower order, it is the unwill- 
ing that we urge on with promises 


or rewards, but not the willing. 


For who is there who thinks that 
a man should be rewarded in or- 
der that he may do what he freely 
desires? No one, for instance, 
pays a hungry man to eat, or a 
thirsty man to drink, or a mother 
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to give milk to the child of her 
womb. Or who thinks that a 
man ought to be induced by a 
price or an entreaty to fence in 
his own vine, to dig about his own 
tree, or to erect the structure of 
his own home? How much less 
does the soul that loves God seek 
anything besides God as the re- 
ward of her love! If she seeks 
anything else, it is clearly some- 
thing else and not God that she 
loves. 

He who has a good-looking 
wife gazes with wanton eye and 
mind upon one more beautiful ; 
and he who is dressed in costly 
attire desires something more 
costly ; and one possessing much 
wealth envies the man who is 
wealthis*. You may see those al- 
ready <dounding in farms and 
property, still, day by day adding 
field to field and with unlimited 
avarice extending their boundar- 
ies. You may see those, too, who 
dwell in the houses of kings and 
in spacious palaces, nevertheless 
joining house to house and with 
restless curiosity building up, 
tearing down, making the square 
round. 

But this is foolish and a sign 
of utter madness always to be 
striving after those things which 
never even moderate one’s appe- 
tite, while whatever such things 
you may chance to have, you 
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none the less long for what you 
have not and ever restlessly pant 
after whatever may be wanting. 
Thus it happens that a vagabond 
mind running hither and thither 
among the varying and false de- 
lights of the world is tired out, 
not satisfied, by its vain exertion ; 
while, starved, it counts as little 
whatever it gormandizes upon, 
compared with what remains to 
be devoured; and ever it craves 
the things removed from it, not 
less anxiously than it joyfully 
holds those that are at hand. For 
who is there who can gain the 
whole world? And although a 
man can never be certain when 
he may lose even the little which 
he has gained with toil, he is cer- 
tain, nevertheless, that some time 
or other he will lose it. 


What they really desire is noth- 
ing else than the Son of God Who 
‘passing will minister unto them 
as’ He Himself promised, so 
that from this source “the just 
feast and rejoice before God : and 
be delighted with gladness”. 
Hence that satiety without weari- 
ness ; hence that insatiable desire 
of knowledge, without restless- 
ness; hence that longing never 
satisfied, yet never knowing 
want ; hence, finally, that inebria- 
tion without drunkenness, filled 
with truth, not with strong drink, 
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not drenched with wine, but on 
fire with God. 


Nevertheless, because we are 
carnal it follows that our desire 
for personal gratification should 
have its source in the flesh. But if 
it is directed according to the 
right order of things, advancing 
by its several degrees under the 
guidance of grace, it will at last 
be consummated by the spirit 
because, “that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural; afterwards that which is 
spiritual”. First, therefore, man 
loves himself for his own sake; 
for, he is flesh and he can have 
no taste for anything except in 
relation to himself. And when 
he sees that he cannot subsist of 
himself he begins to seek God 
through faith as something, as it 
were, necessary for him and to 
love Him. Thus he loves God 
according to the second degree, 
but for his own sake, not for 
Himself. But when, in truth, on 
account of his own necessity he 
has begun to worship and come to 
Him again and again by meditat- 
ing, by reading, by prayer and 
by being obedient, little by little 
God becomes known to him 
through experience, in a sort of 
familiarity, and consequently He 
grows sweet ; and thus by tasting 
how sweet is the Lord he passes 
to the third degree so that he loves 
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God now, not for his own sake 
but for Himself. Yes, in this de- 
gree he stands still for a very 
long time and I know not if the 
fourth degree is attained in its 
perfection by any man in this life 
so that forsooth, a man loves 
himself only for the sake of God. 
If there are any who have ex- 
perience of this let them declare 
it; to me, I confess, it seems im- 
possible. But it will be so, be- 
yond a doubt, when the good 
and faithful servant has been 
brought into the joy of his Lord. 


It is with the Church, our spir- 
itual mother, as it is with Christ. 
For example, if perchance she 
notices any one of those whom 
she has begotten in the Gospel, 
shaken by some violent tempta- 
tion and hence troubled and sad 
and made to waver, how she sym- 
pathises with him! How many 
pious reasons she discovers, pres- 
ently, to raise him up from the 
depths of desolation. On the 
contrary, if she perceives that a 
soul is ready, quick, and making 
fair progress, she is happy. She 
approaches him with helpful ad- 
vice. She incites him to further 
efforts. She instructs him in what 
is required to persevere and ex- 
horts him to continue on to great- 
er and greater perfection. She be- 
comes all to all. She makes the 
feelings of all, her feelings. 


Finally, she proves herself the 
mother no less of those who fal- 
ter, than of those who steadily 
advance. 


If we realize what fragrance 
is diffused throughout the Church 
by repentance of one sinner, and 
how strong an odor of life unto 
life any penitent becomes if his 
repentance is public and perfect, 
surely of him also we shall say, 
“the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment”. The sweet 
odor of penitence reaches even 
to the mansions of the blessed 
above, so that on the authority of 
Truth Itself, “there shall be joy 
before the angels of God upon 
one sinner doing penance”. Re- 
joice penitents! Take courage, 
you who are weak! 


I counsel you, my friends, to 
turn your steps aside now and 
then from the sad and disquieting 
remembrance of your past ways, 
and to set forth upon the smooth- 
er paths of the more peaceful 
remembrance of God’s benefits, 
so that you who are thrown into 
a state of confusion at the sight 
of self, may find relief in a glance 
at Him. I desire you to make 
trial of what the holy Prophet 
counsels saying, “Delight in the 
Lord, and He will give thee the 
request of thy heart”. 


For seven years I was a minis- 
ter of the Baptist church. I was 
received into the Holy Catholic 
Church on Easter Sunday, 1935. 
Six years prior to that I found 
myself out of harmony with the 
doctrines of the Baptist church. 
I began a thorough investigation 
of the major Protestant denom- 
inations in the hope that some- 
where I should find a church 
whose doctrines were closer than 
the Baptist to my idea of the 
New Testament. In each case I 
found the same bitter disappoint- 
ment. But one Church remained : 
the Catholic Church. I at once 
dismissed the idea for I had al- 
ways been a persecutor of this 
Church. 


A week or two later my broth- 
er-in-law in Springfield, Illinois, 
invited me to conduct a two week 
revival meeting at the Christian 
Church where he was deacon. 
There I tried, by light reading 
and walking in the country, to 
avoid being brought face to face 
with the problems I had been 
fighting ; but I only came to real- 
ize more and more that I was 
preaching doctrines that I did 
not and never could accept. 


Was A Minister 


By AucGusTINE JosEPH RoTH 
Condensed from The Liguorian 


One day, as I was walking 
along, I saw an elderly priest 
coming toward me. Trained, as 
I had been, to hate all things 
Catholic, I never could see a 
priest or nun without having the 
vilest thoughts against them. And 
now, I found myself approach- 
ing him and trying to speak. His 
kindly smile gave me confidence 
and I began to tell him all about 
myself, adding that I was ad- 
dressing him with the hope of 
finding that which would fill the 
void I felt in my soul, but that 
I wanted to have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in my search for 
the Truth I had been spoken to a 
Catholic priest. He suggested 
that I go to see Father O’Brien 
at the Cathedral. 


While waiting in the parlor of 
the rectory, I wondered what my 
friends would say if they knew 
I had come to see a Catholic 
priest. In Kansas I had been sig- 
nally honored by the Ku Klux 
Klan; I was the Chaplain of the 
Consistory, thirty-second degree 
Masonic Body; I came from a 
line of seven generations of Bap- 
tist ministers; and now I was 
sitting in the rectory of a Cath- 


Oconomowoc, Wis. February, 1937. 
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olic church, waiting for a Catho- 
lic priest. 

As soon as Father O’Brien 
came into the room, my confi- 
dence returned. We quickly be- 
came acquainted and at ease, and 
we talked religion for hours. It 
was I who asked all the ques- 
tions; and as one by one he an- 
swered them, one by one my 
prejudices against the faith and 
practice of the Catholic Church 
melted away. When, finally, I 
got up to go with the promise 
that I would return the next day, 
Father O’Brien asked me if I 
would like to see the Cathedral. 


I had never set foot inside a 
Catholic church in all my life. I 
knew nothing of the Sacraments 
or sacramentals. I had no knowl- 
edge whatever of the Blessed 
Sacrament; but the moment I 
stepped across the threshhold of 
that church and stood before the 
Blessed Sacrament for the first 
time, I felt certain that I stood 
in the presence of Christ. Never 
in all my life before did I feel 
Him as close to me as at that 
moment. I knelt and prayed. For 


the first time in years I had the 


peace of mind that comes when 
one knows that one’s prayers 
have been heard. 

When I arose I told Father 
O’Brien that my search was end- 
ed. But in accordance with the 
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wise practice of the Catholic 
clergy, he informed me that there 
would be a period of probation 
and instruction. “You must think 
of what this will mean to you,” 
he said. “Remember that your 
work and training will not help 
you to provide for your family. 
Talk it over with your wife; 
then come back tomorrow and 
let me know how you feel.” 


He gave me a few books to 
read. When I arrived home and 
looked at them, I found a short 
life of Cardinal Newman; (I 
never knew he was a convert). 
“Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” by 
Stoddard; (I never knew that 
such a book existed). “Faith of 


Our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gib- 
bons; (I had no idea that such 
arguments could be advanced in 
the cause of the Faith). And, 
“Where We Got the Bible,” by 
Graham. 


That evening I remained awake 
to read the books Father O’Brien 
had given me. It was daybreak 
before I realized that I had stay- 
ed awake the whole night. Read- 
ing them I found courage. I saw 
myself not as taking on some- 
thing new but rather as returning 
to the old. That morning I told 
my wife all that had happened. 

In spite of all I could say, she 
was thoroughly out of harmony 
with me. She asked me to get the 
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idea of the Catholic Church out 
of my head. I returned to Father 
O’Brien and told him all that had 
happened at home. I declared 
that despite the attitude of my 
wife I was still certain that the 
salvation of my immortal soul 
rested with the Holy Catholic 
Church, and that I was ready to 
submit unconditionally. ‘“Tomor- 
row,” he said, “we shall begin 
instructions”. 

During my absence the news of 
my intention had spread. When 
I arrived home that evening, more 
than a score of ministers of all 
sects were there to show me the 
error of my ways. But I thank 
God that the words of Cardinal 
Gibbons came to me so easily that 
I was able to meet every argu- 
ment satisfactorily. My wife in- 
formed me that if I persisted in 
this insane thought she would 
take the baby and leave me. Com- 
ing so unexpectedly, this shock 
was the most bitter of all my ex- 
periences. 

The next day I did not keep 
my appointment with Father 
O’Brien. Instead I spent the day 
in the Public Library reading all 
the non-Catholic writers I could 
find, hoping against hope to dis- 
cover where I had been mistaken 
—but, try as I would, I could 
find no reasonable argument 
against the Church. 
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On Sunday my wife again 
brought up the subject. Her 
pleading was almost beyond en- 
durance. She believed with all 
her heart that I would bring an 
unbearable disgrace on the fam- 
ily by becoming a Catholic. 

The church was well filled 
when I arrived, to keep the ap- 
pointment to preach I had made 
with my brother-in-law. I had 
not the slightest idea how I would 
begin my address or how I would 
bring about an announcement that 
I was going into the Catholic 
Church. Then I was in the pul- 
pit, fumbling with the open Bible 
before me and playing for time 
to find an opening for my ad- 
dress. I believed that with all my 
heart that it was no mere accident 
that the Bible was open at the 
most appropriate place for this 
talk, for my eyes rested on the 
words: “Thou art Peter, and up- 
on this Rock I will build my 
Church.” Without hesitation I 
announced my text: “Upon this 
Rock ;” and my subject, “Man- 
made Religions”. 

In the half hour which was 
allowed to me I briefly outlined 
my difficulties with my own 
church : how it had failed to sat- 
isfy the hunger in my soul; how 
I had investigated nearly all the 
other major denominations, and 
how I had always found man- 
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made religions, opposed to each 
other on every fundamental point 
of Christian doctrine and not at 
all in accord with the teachings 
of Christ. I related how I had 
prayed and how God had led me 
into His own Church; how I 
found that every doctrine of the 
Catholic Church was substantiat- 
ed by theologians of standing and 
by the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, and how both Scripture 
and unprejudiced history point- 
ed to the Catholic Church as the 
Church founded by Christ on 
Peter. In closing I said that I 
was submitting unconditionally 
to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church because the salvation of 
my immortal soul was at stake. 


When my wife came out of the 
church we walked home together. 
On reaching the house, I found 
my suit-case on the porch. My 
brother-in-law, standing in the 
doorway, informed me that his 
home was forever closed to me. 
I then asked my wife if she would 
reconsider, and without hesita- 
tion she replied, “I shall leave 
you tonight. You will never see 


me or the baby again until you ~ 


come back on your knees asking 
forgiveness.” She entered the 
house and the door was shut in 
my face. 

I never felt so alone in all my 
life. One of the ladies among 
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the party at th. train called me 
a foolish miserable coward; 
others made gestures to show 
that they wanted to avoid physi- 
cal contact with me. Sometime 
afterward, I was spit upon and 
a sack of refuse thrown in my 
face. 

When Father O’Brien heard 
what had happened he imme- 
diately arranged through the 
Bishop of Springfield to have me 
received temporarily into St. 
Joseph’s Home. Every letter I 
sent my wife was returned to me 
unopened, and each time a letter 
came back it stung me like a red 
hot brand. 

At last I reached the point 
where I was ready for Baptism, 
and on Holy Saturday, I made 
my abjuration before the altar 
and was afterwards baptized 
conditionally by Father O’Brien. 
It seemed as if my whole nature 
was being washed and I was a 
child again. I shall not attempt 
to describe the joy that follows a 
confession made in good faith. 
Yet there was even greater joy in 
store for me, for the next day, 
Easter Sunday, I received my 
first Holy Communion. 

In the meantime my wife, who 
had been deluged with <nti-Cath- 
olic propaganda of such an out- 
rageous sort that her good sense 
made her realize that it could not 
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possibly be true, had written me 
for some Catholic literature. 
Among other books I sent her a 
copy of Father Conway’s “Ques- 
tion Box”. We then began a sort 
of question and answer corres- 
pondence. The Sisters were pray- 
ing constantly for her conversion 
with the result that shortly after- 
wards she joined me in Spring- 
field and was received into the 
Church. 


Though we continued to live 
at Saint Joseph’s Home, I had 
to find a job for the support of 
my wife and baby. The non- 
Catholic people of Springfield 
would have nothing whatever to 
do with me. Catholic business 
men felt that they could not of- 
fend their non-Catholic custom- 
ers by giving me employment. 
Through the efforts of the good 
Bishop of Springfield and the 
Catholic clergy, I received an ap- 
pointment as teacher in one of 
the State institutions. As soon as 
word of this was announced, the 
ministers raised a howl that I be- 
came a Catholic on the promise of 
a good job. Rather than jeopard- 
ize the Bishop and cheapen the 
dignity of the Holy Church, I did 
not accept this position. 

After weeks of futile search 
and wanderings, we went to 
Washington, D. C. I shall never 
forget the kindness of Monsignor 
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Fulton J. Sheen, who provided 
us with a place to live and through 
whose charity we did not want 
for any of the necessities of life. 
Four months later I was invited 
by Mr. John Moody to come to 
New York to assist in the reor- 
ganization of The National Cath- 
olic Converts’ League (St. Paul’s 
Guild). I was happy at this pros- 
pect because it would enable me 
to help converts from the minis- 
try while at the same time it gave 
me a chance to earn a living for 
my family. But the work was not 
permanent. 


About the middle of May we 
received a letter telling us that a 
number of my former congrega- 
tion had been received into the 
Catholic Church and that my 
wife’s mother, who was in very 
poor health, was receiving in- 
struction. I knew what a joy it 
would be to my wife if she could 
be with her mother, so I borrow- 
ed what was necessary to pay her 
traveling expenses home. 

Shortly after, I received word 
that my wife was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. I went 
there at once. During the next 
eight months I learned to what 
extent men would go to give vent 
to their hatred for me and the 
Church. I was hailed as the hor- 
rible example of Catholicism. 
When I took up my abode in 
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this neighborhood the non-Cath- 
olic ministers accepted it as a 
challenge to preach against the 
Holy Church, 

It was impossible to find work. 
We had to move into cheaper 
quarters until at last our abode 
was a converted chicken-house. 
One day I walked seven miles to 
report for work on a relief proj- 
ect. The foreman was a deacon 
of my former church. Though 
scores of men were standing 
around idle, he put me to work 
loading rock on to a truck. I 
worked three hours and injured 
my back ; that was the end of the 
job. I was in bed for two weeks ; 
and to this day I feel severe pains 
in the back at intervals. The next 
job I found was picking sweet 
potatoes. After the day’s work 
we received an equal share of 
what we picked and though noth- 
ing would have suited me better 
than to go home and lie down to 


rest my back, ! could not do so, 
for I had to go out and try to 
sell my share of the sweet pota- 
toes. 


During the cold weather my 
mother-in-law kept wood on the 
stove during the daytime and I 
remained awake at night to keep 
the fire going. One night I fell 
asleep and our home burned 
down. Our next abode was a 
former wagon-shed. 


During these arduous months 
the treasure of our Faith was our 
sustaining force. The hardships 
my wife and I have had to en- 
dure have not lessened our zeal, 
but on the contrary have 
strengthened our faith in Divine 
Providence. What we have lost 
materially we have more than 
gained spiritually. We have the 
unspeakable consolation of our 
Holy Mother Church, and to this 
we shall cling to the end. 





A tree cannot grow without 
roots, a building cannot be raised 
without a foundation; every river- 
must flow from a source. So the 
Christian life and virtues can 
neither exist or flourish, nor be- 
came a source of life, unless they 
proceed with faith. 


St. Augustine. 


People have always been ask- 
ing the convert whether he is “sat- 
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isfied”, “happy,” “contented” in 
the Church, questions which, how- 
ever natural, seem foolish and 
difficult to answer. It is like ask- 
ing a man whether he is satisfied 
with the mother that God gave 
him. Who could answer that ques- 


' tion SS, 


ymond P. Lawrence. 





Why Did | Become a Catholic? 


By Davip GOLDSTEIN 


Condensed from Autobiography of a Campaigner for Christ 


Because I believed in God, a 
monotheistic God. 


Because I believed in the Old 
Testament and in the New Testa- 
ment record of their realization. 


Because I believed that God 
made Adam and Eve, the parents 
of the human family. 


Because I believed that Adam 
sinned ; that this first sin closed 
the gates of heaven to man. 

Because I believed that God 
promised to send a redeemer— 
the Messiah—to make reparation 
for the sin of Adam. That the 
Messiah was to be born in the 
house of King David. 


Because I believed that the 
religion of the children of Israel 
was God’s religion; its priest- 
hood, God’s priesthood ; its tem- 
ple, God’s Temple, its sacrifice 
was offered to the One True God, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. 

Because I believed that the 
promise of God was fulfilled in 
the coming of the Christ. In His 
veins flowed the blood of Israel’s 
great Kings. He was born of a 
Jewish Virgin Mother, Mary, 
who belonged to the house of 


David ; His foster father, Joseph, 
being also of the house of David. 


Because I believed the Messiah 
is true God as well as true man, 
the second person of the Triune 
God. This plural concept of the 
One God I believed to have ex- 
isted in the mind of Moses when 
in the first chapter of his first 
book (Gen.) he records :—“And 
God said let us (Elohim) make 
man to our image and likeness.” 
This plural name of God 
(Elohim) appears 2,570 times in 
the Bible, whereas the singular 
(Eloah) is rare. 

Because I believed that David 
foretold that out of his family 
was to come a new Priest “ac- 
cording to the order of Melchiz- 
edek.” Like Melchizedek he was 
to be both King and Priest, and 
to be a priest without genealogy, 
for the genealogical priesthood of 
Aaron was to be no more. That 
priest came in the person of Jesus 
Christ. The Authority of the 
priesthood of the Old Law ended 
when the thick veil of blue and 
purple and scarlet which, by com- 
mand of Moses was hung in the 
Holy of Holies, was rent from top 
to bottom. 


Catholic Campaigners for Christ, Box D, Astor P. O., Station, Boston, Mass. 
* David Goldstein is America’s most famous Jewish convert 
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Because I believed that, with 
the obliteration of the Jewish 
priesthood, the sacrifice of the 
Old Law had come to an end. In 
place of the offering of animals 
for sacrifice, bread and wine were 
to be offered as they were offered 
by Melchizedek. Instead of a 
bloody sacrifice, an unbloody sac- 
rifice—a “clean oblation”—was 
to be offered as predicted by Mal- 
achias. 

Because I believed that Jesus 
Christ instituted the new Sacri- 
fice at the last truly Jewish Pass- 
over service, when He changed 
the bread and wine into His Body 
and Blood, and ordered, “do this 


in commemoration of ME.” That 
Sacrifice is offered in the Mass, 
as Malachias predicted, “from 
the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof.” 


Because I believed that Christ 
established the Catholic Church, 
that Church which was to be uni- 
versal (Catholic) instead of na- 
tional (Israelitish) as was the 
Synagogue out of which it grew. 

Because I believed that Church, 
of which Christ is the Chief Cor- 


nerstone, was built upon Peter- 


as the Rock; this visible head- 
ship continued in the 260 Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs that have occupied 
the Chair of Peter. 

Because I believed that the oc- 
cupant of the Chair of Peter or 


the bishops of the Catholic 
Church united to the bishop who 
occupies the Chair of Peter, can- 
not err in defining matters of 
faith and morals. 


Because I believed that the 
Catholic Church, being Christ- 
made, is a guarantee of certitude. 
The Catholic Church being the 
only Church that claims infal- 
libility could be the only infallible 
Church, if there is such a thing. 


Because I believed Jesus Christ 
instituted sacraments, channels of 
grace to help man in life’s journey 
from the cradle back to God. 
These sacraments are Baptism, by 
which man is re-born and made 
adopted sons of God, by blotting 
out original sin and giving him 
sanctifying grace; Confirmation, 
that makes soldiers of Christ; 
Penance, through which sinners 
are reconciled to God; Holy Eu- 
charist, the Bread of Life that 
nourishes the soul ; Holy Orders, 
through which priests are or- 
dained ; Matrimony, blessing and 
perfecting unions ; Extreme Unc- 
tion, when the soul is purified for 
a return to health or its entrance 
into life eternal. 

Because I believed that Baptism 
meant realization of the spiritual 
inheritance—and not denial—of 
the faith of my fathers. Christ 
came “not to destroy .. . but to 
fulfil” the law. 





What | Saw 


Condensed from The Irish Monthly 


I.—IN HUNGARY TODAY 


Although Hungary passed 
through a revolution after the 
war, the aristocratic tradition 
dies hard, and is helped by the 
survival of big estates. Feudal 
landlords and even impoverished 
counts are still held in great re- 
spect in the country districts. 

Practically all transport in the 
northern plains, across which in 
former centuries Huns and Mon- 
golian hordes poured in search 
of loot, is by horse, and no one 
thinks a great deal of covering 
fifty miles a day. The women and 
children are nearly all good rid- 
ers, and, trotting behind one of 
the herds on a grey morning, I 
recalled the 1935 International 
Horse Show in Rome, and the 
surprise of the crowd at the skill 
of the Hungarian women en- 
trants. 

Wages are very low. I found 
workers on the big farms who 
were earning the equivalent of 
only thirty cents a day. Prices 
are, however, also very low, and 
it is possible to make an extended 
journey over whole provinces for 
a dollar or two. On the big es- 
tates many of the laborers are 
paid entirely in kind, their cot- 


tages being owned by their em- 
ployers. 

In all urban districts the hard- 
hit professional workers are the 
leaders of radical movements, 
and was it not for the fact that all 
Hungarians are united in de- 
manding treaty revision there 
would no doubt be a bitter party 
war. As it is, I found Jew-bait- 
ing starting again, and there have 
been several attacks on shopkeep- 
ers. 

Hungarian women are very 
good-looking, and have a natural 
flair for clothes. Very little lip- 
stick is used, although there has 
been no official criticism, as in 
Germany. The ambition of most 
Hungarian middle-class mothers 
with marriageable daughters is 
a match with a tourist from one 
of the western countries! 

The royal palace and the castle 
hill seem to rise out of the Dan- 
ube, which divides the city into 
its two constituents of Buda and 
Pest. By night the embankments 
are alive with hundreds of elec- 
tric lights, and the promenades 
are crowded. On Sundays the 
crowd flocks to the Buda side, 
where there are mineral springs, 
Roman baths, and many hills and 
woods for picnic parties. 


5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, C.16, Ireland. Nov., 1936. 
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But the shadow of the econ- 
omic depression is never far 
away. Great numbers of beg- 
gars come out at night to patrol 
the main streets. Strenuous ef- 
forts have been made to rid the 
city of them, but there is a con- 
stant influx from the impoverish- 
ed countryside. Some of them 
are very audacious, and in the 
Maria Valeria Utca I watched 
one accosting army officers in 
uniform, while another was try- 
ing to enter hotels! 


Business men told me that 
there was little chance of Arch- 
duke Otto returning to Buda- 
pest, although they thought he 
might be welcomed in Vienna. 
The Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
who is universally respected, and 
is noted for his forthright meth- 
ods and speeches, has apparently 
no intention of inviting a Haps- 
burg return, so that Hungary re- 
mains in the anomalous position 
of being a kingdom without a 
king! 

I found German commercial 
travelers in various outlandish 
centers of the eastern provinces, 
where there was hardly any 
trade except barter, and have no 
doubt that the new economic pen- 
etration is part of a definite 
scheme of the Berlin Govern- 
ment. 


After the war more than two- 
thirds of the old Hungary was 
torn away by the victorious allies. 
It is this fact that gives the rug- 
ged Admiral Regent his main 
support. Horthy came into power 
after the Bela Kun Communist 
dictatorship, which spread disas- 
ter everywhere, and was more 
than anything else responsible 
for the severity of the peace 
terms. 


As I went eastward the square 
whitewashed cottages gave way 
to mud-brick huts and tumble- 
down shanties. Shops were rarer, 
and clothes mere rags and tatters. 
I visited some peasants who had 
retained much of their produce 
for home consumption since 1929, 
and had trained themselves to do 
without shop-sold goods. The re- 
sult was that they had a better 
table, and enjoyed better health 
than ever before, even if their 
garments were not up to Buda- 
pest standards! 


In the hamlets of the great 
plain the Hungarian gypsies— 
perhaps the finest natural musi- 


‘cians in the world—maintain 


themselves by their shows. Hard- 
ly any of these gypsies know a 
note of music, but rhythm is in 
their blood, and where they own 
no proper instruments they im- 
provise with amazing skill. 


1937 


Many things in western urban 
life seem like Arabian Nights 
wonders to the poorer workers. 
After talking to me one night a 
herdsman friend grasped the arm 
of his little son and told him that 
when he grew up he must go to 
the country where nobody had 
less than three pengoes a day! 

II—IN RUMANIA TODAY 

A year ago a Rumanian manu- 
facturer visiting London told me 
that the Iron Guard Fascists 
were not really important, and 
were chiefly irresponsible stu- 
dents. But as I watched Jewish 
lawyers being attacked in broad 
daylight in the main street of 
Bucharest by blue-uniformed, 
swastika-armletted young men I 
felt a doubt. Anti-Semitism has 
spread through Rumania like a 
prairie fire in the last six months. 

Rumania has not progressed 
very far since the war, when she 
received great accessions of ter- 
ritory. The chief factor making 
for stagnation is the prevalence 
of bribery. Every Rumanian 
official who has control of a rub- 
ber stamp in Bucharest seems to 
expect a “rake-off” of one sort 
or another. 

The Iron Guard has seized 
eagerly on these abuses in their 
propaganda, but the chief line of 
attack is the wealth of the Jew- 
ish merchants and the influence 
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of Madame Lupescu on King 
Carol. Madame Lupescu, the 
red-haired, green-eyed Jewess 
who infatuated the King at a 
chance meeting some years ago, 
has been responsible for a series 
of political storms. Her friends 
have certainly been advanced 
through her influence, and her 
opponents in the Cabinet have 
rarely survived for long. 


Bucharest society is unique in 
that it seems anxious to be as un- 
Rumanian as possible. The cor- 
seted and perfumed officers and 
their exotic friends who frequent 
the most exclusive dance-cafes 
speak French continually, and 
one of my hostesses told me that 
French was spoken almost as 
much as Rumanian by the social 
leaders. Streets, buildings, shops, 
and manners are modelled on 
those of Paris. The general ar- 
tificiality of life and the hectic 
search for excitement astonish 
most foreign observers. Family 
life is sneered at, and moral 
lapses that would entail social os- 
tracism in the west are condoned. 

The increasing boldness of the 
Iron Guard is an ominous sign. 
In Moldavia the peasants are well 
organized under the Fascist sub- 
leaders of Codreanu, the chief 
terrorist. Codreanu makes speech- 
es by moonlight to crowds of 
young unemployed, and is almost 
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worshipped by many young stu- 
dents. One of the Fascist adju- 
tants admitted to me that they 
were in very close touch with 
Hitler, and the swastika is the 
official emblem of the movement. 
Entering their headquarters, I 
was greeted with the Nazi salute 
and the Nazi greeting. 

In Bessarabia, which borders 
on Russia and was a Russian 
province until 1918, the blue uni- 
forms and black berets of the 
Iron Guard agitators are worn 
openly, in spite of the ban. Jew- 
ish shopkeepers are continually 
interferred with, and recently a 
train was seized by forty Iron 
Guards, who held it for several 
hours. All Jewish passengers 
were robbed and beaten with 
lengths of rubber hose. 

At Sinaia I visited the royal 
palace, which is situated amid 
beautiful scenery, and listened to 
the gossip of court officials, who 
are much less discreet than in 
other Balkan states. This is due 
to Queen Marie’s accessibility, 
and the King’s dislike of cere- 
mony and excessive dignity. 
Queen Marie is very popular with 
all classes, and she is given the 
credit for most of the territorial 
gains after the war. She receives 
visitors in peasant costume, and 
likes to go shopping without at- 
tendants, while the king also 





March 


makes frequent unannounced ex- 
cursions. 


Fantastic stories of were- 
wolves and human vampires are 
retailed with gruesome details, 
and although they sound absurd 
in the west, they gain consider- 
ably by being discussed around 
a lamp-lit table in a Transylvan- 
ian village, with a fierce Carpa- 
thian gale howling outside. And 
if werewolves are difficult to pro- 
duce as evidence, real wolves are 
still shot every winter when hun- 
ger draws them down from the 
eastern forests. 


In the villages there was a 
great deal of discussion about 
the companionate marriage ex- 
periments in the capital, and some 
of the old peasants were vehem- 
ent in their denunciations. 


Bucharest itself is one of the 
pleasantest of Balkan cities. A 
National Theatre and Opera 
House have been built, and the 
amenities include golf courses, 
tennis courts, and a fine stadium. 
There are no beggars in the city, 
as according to a decree of the 


‘Mayor, all mendicants found on 


the streets must be arrested im- 
mediately. The able-bodied beg- 
gars are given work and those 
suffering from disease or other- 
wise unfit are sent to pauper- 
homes. There are only 40,000 


1937 


unemployed manual workers in 
the country. 

Rumania is rich in natural re- 
sources—oil, minerals, timber, 
and fertile soil. There are great 
coal fields, and the salt mines 
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Huge forests of oak, pine, fir and 
beech abound, while the oil de- 
posits are the largest in Europe. 
But these resources cannot be 
properly utilized so long as po- 
litical gangs are allowed to roam 


the country without serious chal- 
lenge. 


could supply the requirements of 
the whole world if necessary. 





Delicate Discrimination 


An anecdote is told of Michael Angelo and a great lord of Florence. The 
latter had commissioned the sculptor to produce a statue from a mutilated block 
of marble upon which another artist had wrought and failed. Michael Angelo 
undertook the task fearlessly and promptly and succeeded in evolving from the 
shapeless mass the beautiful David which is to this day one of the glories of 
Florence. The time arrived for the final inspection of the statue, and the patron 
presented himself at the studio. He prided himself upon being a fine judge of 
sculpture, and was never known to miss a chance for criticism. He looked very 
wise and said: 


“Most excellent, my dear sir; but I have one fault to find. The nose is too 
large—quite out of proportion in fact. If you could manage to remedy that de- 
fect, I should not hesitate to pronounce the David perfect.” 

He indicated the exact spot where he thought the side of the nose should 
be reduced; and the sculptor took a ladder—the statue was 12 feet tall—and as- 
cended the platform. He gave a few harmless taps upon the figure with his 
chisel, and then let fall a handful of marble dust which he had carried up 
with him. 

“Is that better?’’ he inquired, in a very serious tone. 

“It is perfect,” said the delighted critic, pleased at the promptness with 
which the artist had apparently carried out his idea. “You have given the statue 
life indeed.” 


Michael Angelo pocketed his four hundred scudi and wisely said no more. 
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@Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. Autobiography. New York: Sheed. $3. 

Completed three months before his death, the author minimizes 
biographical details of his life and in his characteristic Chestertonian 
humor weaves into them his reactions to social, political and religious 
movements of half a century. 


@ Belloc, Hilaire. Characters of the Reformation. N. Y.: Sheed. $3.50. 
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A sequel to Now I See in which the author answers objectives 
against Catholicism and contrasts his experiences before his conversion 
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Collected original lectures in which the author, himself a convert, 
shows that the average man will leave Protestantism if he displays a 
dispassionate temper and a persuasive attitude, and is provided with 
necessary facts. 


@Sancourt, Louis. A Flower for Sign. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
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of a man who turns his back on God. The gala Madonna’s festa of 
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tory setting. 


@Connolly, Rev. Terence, S.J. St. Bernard on the Love of God. New 

York: Spiritual Book Associates. $2.50. 

Newly translated edition of the endlessly praised works of the 
great St. Bernard. This ardent lover of God fuses doctrine, life and 
action into a living whole, thus making his plans to render service 
to God easily applicable in our daily lives. 


@T yciak, Julius. The Mysteries of Grace. New York: Sheed. $2.50. 

A magnificently successful linking up of mystical theology with 
the doctrine of Grace by the disciple of Scheeben. A scholarly work 
having a popular appeal. ‘ 


@Donovan, Rev. John J., ed. A Papal Chamberlain. New York: 
Longmans. $3.50. 

An intimate friend of Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV, Francis 
Augustus MacNutt in his personal recollections gives many interesting 
side-lights of international questions and governing groups of the 
world. 
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Readers Write 
a 


Just a note to congratulate you upon your Catholic 
Digest. It is the best thing of its kind I have ever seen. In the 
two issues that you sent me (January and February), I found 
several articles that are “just what I was looking for”. It 
shows careful editing and a tremendous amount of work. 

From an attorney. 


Let me congratulate you upon the happy idea of provid- 
ing us with your Digest, upon the efficient manner in which 
you are editing the same, upon the fine choice of subjects or 
articles and upon the delightful style in which you are pro- 


ducing the Digest. 


From a priest. 


Your interesting magazine was the nicest Christmas gift 
I received. I hope and pray that it will receive a worthwhile 


popularity. 
From a nun. 


I think you have a splendid magazine that should be read 


from cover to cover by every Catholic. 
From an editor. 


I read the last issue from cover to cover, and | think that 
no Catholic school should be without it. It is interesting, well 
gotten up and up to the times. 


From a brother. 


The Catholic Digest is going to fill a long felt want of 


the reader of serious literature. 
From a layman. 





